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oversight and values. An organization’s Board selects, appoints 
and monitors Management with which it must maintain a 
productive interaction with both parties understanding their 
different roles. International research institutions funded by 
variable contributions from wealthy national governments and 
philanthropic bodies have specific governance requirements. 
Neither governmental nor UN-style bodies offer prescriptions 
for the expertise and complexity of such legally constituted 
specialist organizations. In the case of such organizations as the 
International Livestock Research Institute within the CGIAR 
association, governance has been shared across different 
persons, bodies and forces. The sharing of such critical 
responsibilities worked productively when trust was high and 
funding was approximately aligned to the influence of the 
sharing parties, but otherwise it risked anomalies of imbalance 


between authority and responsibilities that prejudiced impact. 
The book traces the governance systems of ILRI across five 
decades of international livestock research as a case study of 
historical interest that can inform future structures in the 
international research arena. 
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Among the diverse disciplines of animal science, ethology examines 
evolutionary adaptive traits of behaviour and reveals enduring systems of 
hierarchies for groups of animals. Pride that privileges consciousness can 
preclude humans from acknowledging their inherent animality and cause 
them to invent intellectually entertaining structures that ignore inherent 
traits. Trial and error over millennia has shown the corporation to be an 
enduring means of cooperation within human groups to productively 
channel hierarchical traits into separate responsibilities. The spirit, mind 
and body of the corporate being maintains its adaptive life through the 
separate interrelated functions of governance, management and 
implementation. 

NN. 


Why Livestock Research Matters: 


Livestock GDP is about 40 percent of global agricultural GDP 
It would be higher if social collateral was included 

A billion people get essential nutrients only from livestock 
Cultural bonds to livestock affect adoption of innovations 
Milk and meat = 5 of the 6 most valuable food commodities 
Animal product demand is rising faster than for other foods 
Half of the world’s crops rely on livestock in farming systems 
25 - 40 % of nitrogen is provided by livestock in mixed farms 
Animal power is sometimes more efficient than machines 
Methane emissions can be reduced by production efficiencies 
Environments benefit from production efficiencies 

Animal to human disease transfers are reduced by research 
Livestock research returns on investment exceed 10:1 
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Patron’s Foreword 


As Patron of ILRI, Iam pleased to introduce this examination 
of governance in the international livestock research 
centres. Governance is a neglected subject and those of us 
who know the research field from our particular specialties 
tend to assume that the right people for the task will 
somehow arise from within our ranks. Fortunately this has 
often occurred, and when it works well it is most easily 
overlooked. 


In the international arena that is reliant on government and 
philanthropic donations in a system somewhat like the 
United Nations, continuity of funds for long term research 
projects requires skilled management. The interaction 
between management and governance of legally constituted 
bodies such as ILRI must be productive. Again, this 
interaction can be easily overlooked. 


From my own experience on the Board of one of ILRI’s 
earlier iterations, ILRAD, I know that it is tempting for a 
board member to follow interesting research detail, 
especially in one’s own field. Keeping a board focussed on its 
governance tasks is thus a consistent theme across the 
world’s most impactful research institutes. 


This publication brings an unusual glimpse of the challenges 
that arise in the international research sector, and in 
particular ILRI and the ever changing group called CGIAR. 
Most of us are experienced in national institutions such as 
autonomous’ universities or government research 
organisations where international research is simply 
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assumed to be the routine collaboration we have with our 
colleagues around the world. That assumption is incomplete 
for organisations such as ILRI that are legal entities and as 
such may well be increasingly scrutinized under corporate 
law, especially as they source more funds from and join with 
private bodies. 


For these and other reasons, I commend this work to those 
who may not have understood this part of the jigsaw that 
allows institutes such as ILRI to produce extremely high 
rates of return, to alleviate nutritional and disease suffering 
for millions and to reduce the environmental impacts of 
essential agricultural production. 


Peter C. Doherty AC, FAA, FRS 
Nobel Laureate, 1996 
Patron, International Livestock Research Institute (ILRI) 
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Governance in International 
Livestock Research 


Introduction 


Governance has different meanings to different people. Derived 
from the Greek verb ‘to steer’, governance in the sense used in this 
work came into popular usage from the 1990s - a factor that from 
today’s perspective is important in understanding what may 
appear as dilettante attitudes to the processes of decision-making, 
accountability and control within CGIAR across its early decades. 
For example, in those early decades, Centre Boards met only once 
per year and otherwise relied on mail and telex for 
communication; they were mainly concerned with the research 
portfolio and periodically with the appointment of the Director- 
General. Through that earlier period governance for parties from 
national governments and international bodies meant a mix of 
politics and administration while those from the corporate sector 
of most OECD countries saw governance as referring to the Board 
as the ultimate body of a legally constituted organisation. In the 
CGIAR Centres the contrast has become particularly apparent in 
recent years as some Centre Boards increasingly assumed a 
corporate governance approach in response to their Centre’s 
complexities of funding, accountability, compliance and strategic 
direction. At the same time, public sector parties sought to retain 
influence in these areas of governance. In this work, the term 
‘governance’ is consistently employed in its more recent sense in 
order to make the historical perspective more useful to future 
governance, as well to management and administration. 


Specialized multilateral research bodies serving the needs of 
developing nations are rare and poorly understood. This applies 
to the larger international agricultural research Centres, which 
conduct high level research, often in conjunction with the world’s 
most advanced universities and national research institutions. 
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The linkages include; joint research, staff interchanges, shared 
facilities and scientific communication that combine in a dynamic 
system. It would be appropriate to refer to that interaction as ‘the 
system’ because the exceptional impacts of research from a 
Centre result from these integral relationships. However, in that 
international world these relationships are more commonly 
subordinated by the term ‘partnership’ while the term ‘System’ is 
used to refer to the association of the Centres and donors. This 
book therefore conforms to that jargon and uses ‘System’ to refer 
to the five decades of mechanisms for inter-centre and donor 
interaction - a group known as CGIAR. 


Originally an acronym of the Consultative Group for International 
Agricultural Research, the term ‘Consultative Group’ derived from 
the World Bank’s convening and coordinating of donors. It “was 
nota legal entity; it had no funds of its own. It was highly informal 
with decisions depending on rulings of consensus, as determined 
by the chairman. The World Bank provided the secretariat and the 
chair, who was always a Bank vice president with agriculture in 
his or her portfolio.” In recent years CGIAR has become more a 
brand that an acronym, and is currently poised to rebrand. Since 
the 1974 inception of the System’s livestock research, the Centre 
now known as the International Livestock Research Institute 
(ILRI) has been one of the larger independent legal entities 
grouped in the CGIAR System. 


This book deals with aspects of ILRI governance and as a 
consequence of that theme, the CGIAR itself. It is based on the 
premise that governance, management and administration of 
independently constituted research Centres serve the primary 
research function. Among other routine functions of governance 
are approval, oversight and monitoring of policies, budgets and 
processes and appointment and evaluation of the CEO to whom it 
delegates Management functions. Governing bodies also provide 
a shield from forces that threaten the quality or direction of 
research. Recognizing that prescriptive governance can 
compromise Board operations,2 this discussion adopts the 
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preferred approach of basic operational tools being adapted to 
specific governance needs.? Within this general framework, the 
following discussion traces various governance approaches that 
have influenced ILRI from the formation of its predecessor 
Centres ILCA and ILRAD until the present time - that is, a period 
from the 1970s to 2020. 


The analysis aims to inform those concerned with governance and 
management of high level research organisations that rely on 
complex funding arrangements. It may be viewed as a case study 
of one research institution, ILRI, or as an institutional history of 
governance. For those concerned with international livestock 
research it provides explanations for the occasionally irrational 
changes in policy as well as an indication of the evolution of the 
governance roles over recent decades. To cater for each such 
audience, chapters conclude with a Box that encapsulates major 
points that are later integrated in the final chapter. While past 
events are not necessarily reliable guides for future actions, 
repetitive actions across the decades can be an indicator of future 
reactions that can compromise high-level long-term research. 
There is an omnipresent risk that institutional reform can divert 
decision-making and budget away from focussed research by 
creating administrative overheads and spreading reduced field 
activities across multiple objectives that extend beyond the 
legally expressed intent of Centre charters. In the current ongoing 
reformation, the continued impact of international agricultural 
research relies on there being no drifts in emphasis from the field 
to the office, or from less-developed to more-developed-country 
head (and home) offices. It also relies on Centres such as ILRI 
continuing to attract committed high-level scientists who focus on 
improving the lot of the billions whose future relies on sound 
research and its impacts. 
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The purpose of the analysis is to seek 
governance lessons as part of the constant 
vigilance essential for maximizing the 
efficiency of livestock research. Such 
constant vigilance is the price of liberating 
the world’s marginalized people from 
intellectual and physical stunting and 
essential poverty while minimizing 
negative environmental impacts. As the 
work is limited to aspects of governance, 
it is a type of institutional history as well 


SD CABI 


as a governance case study. It does not detail the astounding 
benefits derived from ILRI’s research, which have been 
masterfully collated in another publication, ‘The Impact of the 
International Livestock Research Institute’. Good governance of 
a Centre like ILRI enhances such impact - and governing well in 
that complex multinational environment is its own special field. 
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Chapter 1 


International Livestock Research: 
Origins and Context 


Successful businesses rely on competent staff, management and 
governance. The last factor is often overlooked or even confused 
with management. This applies to commercial enterprises, non- 
profit organisations and government enterprises, which are 
usually required to be legally constituted entities (persons) in 
most advanced nations. Overseas development assistance from 
wealthy to poor nations, a significant proportion of which has 
been invested in agricultural development, is implemented by 
such registered entities as consulting companies, NGOs and 
contractual bodies of international organisations such as the UN. 
Agricultural research that discovers long-term benefits while 
minimizing unwanted contingencies is implemented through the 
legal personas of the international agricultural research Centres. 
One of these Centres which has produced outstanding benefits is 
today known as ILRI; it is clearly successful, and as such has relied 
on competent albeit convoluted governance, as is examined in this 
work. Before considering governance arrangements over ILRI’s 
five decades in the succeeding chapters, this chapter introduces 
the context and origin of the International Livestock Research 
Institute, ILRI. 


International Livestock Research 


Livestock research in the service of less developed nations is 
much more essential to any sustained improvement in global 
wellbeing than is commonly realized. It is a diverse and complex 
field that has required increasingly sophisticated management 
and governance. International livestock research has been 
supported by various agencies and national governments over the 
past five decades for which an investment of $2 billion probably 
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underestimates true allocations. The research has _ been 
conducted by, in association with, or in parallel with, the 
International Livestock Research Institute (ILRI) even though the 
majority of its focus has been on sub-Saharan Africa. The 
research was initially founded on two general premises, the need 
for improved human nutrition as population was rising quickly, 
and the assumption that constraints to improved livestock 
productivity were readily researchable, particularly in the case of 
trypanosomiasis. In creating two international livestock research 
Centres in 1974, it was also assumed that research on livestock, in 
particular domestic ruminants, would result in early successes 
akin to those achieved through rice and wheat breeding. 


International livestock research was known to be more 
complicated than that of the cereals, and while its criticality to 
international development was known from colonial times, it was 
not universally understood among agricultural administrators in 
wealthy nations. Misunderstanding has _ persisted when 
organisational assumptions seek to align livestock research 
approaches with those of crops - even when separate livestock 
species are treated as individual crops. That treatment can 
overlook such critical differences as; complex rumen 
biochemistry and genetics, interactions between animals and 
humans including diseases, environmental interactions, diverse 
lifetime and end-of-life products, self-reproduction, traction, 
mobility and insurance. 


Working with this wide complex of interactions, research aims to 
assist around two billion marginalized persons that remain 
reliant on livestock for their nutritional wellbeing and income. 
Without essential nutrients that are only available from animal 
products for these people, physical stunting and impaired brain 
development in addition to hunger itself highlight continuing 
global moral issues that if left unaddressed compromise 
otherwise well-meaning development innovations. Balanced 
against such moral and development imperatives, livestock are 
implicated in environmental costs including greenhouse gas 
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contributions - and these provide additional research themes, 
many of which are addressed by increasing livestock productivity. 
In addition, the sector is far larger than usually credited. 


The livestock sector constitutes around 40 percent of global 
agricultural GDP, a figure that would be even higher if social 
collateral was included in economic calculations. In purely 
financial terms animal products (milk, and meat from ruminants, 
pigs, chickens and fish) represent five of the six most valuable 
food commodities; rice is the only crop in the top six. Demand for 
animal products continues to rise more steeply than that for other 
food sources, notably crops - and at least half of the world’s crops 
rely on livestock within the farming system.‘ In crop-livestock 
production systems, between 25 and 40 percent of nitrogen, the 
most critical nutrient for crop production, is provided by 
livestock.” Ploughing by millions of cattle and other animal power 
continues to be widely practiced in the developing world with 
significant nutrient-cycling benefits that render it locally more 
efficient than other management systems.8 


Among the 750 million smallholder livestock Keepers, some will 
continue traditional productions systems into the foreseeable 
future, thereby necessitating research to improve efficiencies 
within those systems. For the others, perhaps a third of 
smallholder livestock keepers will become more market oriented 
while another third elect to move to other occupations. Thus the 
number of smallholders may reduce, but uninformed claims that 
they will disappear are gross extrapolations that risk further 
marginalisation of hundreds of millions. Such ideas seem to arise 
from privileged positions remote from smallholder livestock 
keepers and farmers. 


Popular mindsets in wealthy nations can actually negate 
improvements to the wellbeing of marginalized peoples in poor 
nations. Suggestions false to these regions that livestock use crop 
lands, contribute uniformly to greenhouse gases and that their 
food products are unhealthy can influence some donor 
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governments, in Europe for instance, to reconsider their 
commitments to international livestock research. A more 
informed understanding reveals, for example: the unique role of 
livestock in the wellbeing of millions of people; that vegetarianism 
as a choice relies on living in a wealthy nation; that ruminants 
consume forage on lands that are not suitable for crops, and that 
improved productivity per animal leads to less methane 
production per unit of food product.2 This nexus of 
misinformation, populist politics and continuing great need for 
elite research is the realm of ILRI. 


Originating in 1974 as two international research Centres - the 
International Livestock Centre for Africa (ILCA) and the 
International Laboratory for Research on Animal Diseases 
(ILRAD) - ILRI has increased the wellbeing of hundreds of 
millions of poor and compromised lives. The impact of its 
research over 45 years has recently been analysed in detail that 
reveals significant contributions to livestock genetics, tsetse and 
trypanosomiasis control, immunology and immuno-parasitology, 
epidemiology, transboundary diseases, zoonoses, food safety and 
nutrition, tick control, rangeland ecology, forage conservation and 
use, integrated crop improvement, livestock and climate, policy 
and gender.!° To achieve such impact has relied on outstanding 
science and scientists across pure, technological, social and 
environmental fields. It has also relied on clearheaded 
management. Oversighting and guiding such management and 
research has relied on functional governance, which while 
unconventional has been conducted as responsibly as the System 
allowed across five decades. 


The chapters of this book trace governance in five year tranches 
to elicit critical elements in the unique field of international 
livestock research. To do so it is first necessary to briefly amplify 
the context of the formation and operations of ILRI, as one of the 
‘green revolution’ research Centres in ‘the System’ of CGIAR. 
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CGIAR 


A leading CGIAR figure for many years described CGIAR as a “a 
virtual entity - which was, in reality, nothing more than an 
informal forum facilitated by the World Bank - where three 
independent pillars of the system could meet: (1) independent 
centers with their own Boards of Trustees; (2) independent 
donors, who could give directly to their center of choice (no 
pooling of funds); and (3) independent technical advice from a 
Technical Advisory Committee (TAC) made up of global scientific 
experts.”11 


In seeking to review the history of CGIAR, that description has 
recently been amplified by a Cambridge historian who describes 
it as an “ad-hoc consortium of national governments, foreign aid 
agencies, philanthropies, UN agencies, and international financial 
institutions [that] aimed to continue momentum of the Green 
Revolution through international agricultural research centers 
staffed by international researchers guided by a Technical 
Advisory Committee (TAC) of high level scientists who would 
liaise with CGIAR donors”. 


The first description implies the primary governance role of 
Centre Boards benefiting from technical advice from TAC while 
the second description might cause a reader to conclude that TAC 
assumed Centre governance roles by ‘guiding’ them. This 
unintended difference provides a useful means of questioning the 
role of the CGIAR in the governance of a Centre such as ILRI. Yet 
“histories of twentieth century agriculture and international 
development make frequent reference to CGIAR research centers, 
especially the most prominent of these, and occasionally to CGIAR 
itself’.12 One means of summarizing its origins and influence is 
through the emergence of the early international agricultural 
research Centres, which informed reviewers have suggested were 
the 20t century’s major institutional support for agricultural 
research for development and food security.13 Ignoring the 
geopolitical context, which is summarily presented in Appendix 1, 
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the creation of the Food and Agriculture Organisation of the UN 
(FAO) is a convenient starting point. 


Post-war agricultural scientific advances, particularly those in the 
USA were a significant stimulus for the 1945 establishment of FAO 
in Washington DC near the Department of Agriculture (USDA), 
which would supply much of its first staff. Notwithstanding its 
espoused functions,14 FAO seems to have interpreted its mission 
as bringing “decades of experience from the USDA to the rest of 
the world”,15 particularly in crop improvement. By the 1960s, 
experience in agricultural development led to proposals for elite 
research Centres to adapt, generate and transfer knowledge in 
support of development and the creation of national research 
capabilities. 


The vision was funded by wealthy nations who agreed that the 
Centres should each be founded as autonomous, not-for-profit, 
non-governmental organisations with internationally sourced 
independent governing boards. Such autonomous  self- 
government of the entities was to avoid uninformed impingement 
on science, as Centres built on extant colonial and FAO research 
networks.1¢ Thus an FAO rice network in Asia emerged as the 
International Rice Research Institute (IRRI) in 1960. In the case of 
wheat, post-colonial research collaboration developed into a 
regional grouping for maize and wheat centred in Mexico that was 
to become the International Maize and Wheat Improvement 
Center (CYMMIT) in 1963. The Rockefeller and Ford foundations 
were important contributors to these initial Centres although 
they were less prominent in the creation of next two Centres that 
had regional foci, the International Center for Tropical Agriculture 
(CIAT) in Colombia and the International Institute for Tropical 
Agriculture (IITA) in Nigeria. 


Both CIAT and IITA were initially slated to include livestock 
research, which quickly reduced to studying perennial forage 
legumes that enhanced soil nitrogen for crops. Meanwhile, late 
1960’s discussions about constraints in African livestock had 
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advanced to the stage of suggesting the creation of an 
international livestock research centre.17 At the same time, in 
1969, the idea of a ‘consultative group’!8 was being advanced by 
the Rockefeller and Ford foundations and USAID, which together 
fostered meetings in Bellagio that brought the World Bank to 
support international agricultural research. Thus in 1971, the four 
above mentioned Centres and discussions for creating one or two 
livestock research Centres became the business of the ‘ad hoc 
consortium’ that was henceforth known as the CGIAR. From the 
outset, the strongest influences in CGIAR were from the US and 
British Commonwealth. France, with its significant West African 
connections preferred to support its colonial network of research 
stations and “debated whether to actively oppose the creation of 
the CGIAR or look for ways to cooperate. Not until 1974, did 
France make a small financial contribution to the CGIAR.”!9 The 
livestock Centres were to be based in East Africa and so were 
constrained from the outset by what would later become known 
as ‘donor politics’. 


The concurrent conception of livestock Centres with the creation 
of the CGIAR to coordinate the development of those Centres 
makes ILCA and ILRAD the first product of the ‘ad hoc’ group. This 
special status and the continued role of CGIAR and its agent TAC 
in overseeing and guiding Centres, requires CGIAR to be 
considered in the analysis of livestock Centres’ governance. 


Conceiving the Livestock Centres 


The International Laboratory for Research on Animal Diseases 
(ILRAD) was created in 1974 to continue work on a vaccine for 
East Coast fever and trypanosomiasis. Simultaneously, the need 
for broad production research to complement the focus of ILRAD 
led to the establishment of the International Livestock Centre for 
Africa (ILCA). ILRAD more than ILCA built on the British colonial 
systems with its significant research investment in East Africa, 
which favoured a concentration of researchers and sophisticated 
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research equipment linked to elite research centres in Britain.2° 
Earlier work had confirmed the nutrient cycling efficiency of 
integrated livestock and crop production, the most important 
farming system for nourishing the rising East African 
population.21 


Britain had supported the East African Veterinary Research 
Organisation in Muguga Kenya and the West African Institute for 
Trypanosomiasis in Kaduna Nigeria although its contributions 
reduced as nations moved towards independence. Building on 
this experience, “a US Presidential Panel on the World Food 
Supply recommended the establishment of international centres 
for research on animal production and diseases in the humid and 
arid tropics, with at least one centre devoted primarily to research 
on epizootic diseases”.22 Further deliberations involving the 
Rockefeller and Ford foundations produced a recommendation to 
create another centre focussed on rangelands, which soon 
morphed towards smallholder mixed farms that included 
ruminants. 


The principal catalyst for the formation of both ILCA and ILRAD 
was the Rockefeller Foundation, which sponsored meetings, 
studies and tortuous negotiations with host governments. The 
resultant proposal was for a single centre based in Kenya to 
operate in conjunction with existing national research stations 
with multidisciplinary livestock production research conducted 
from Nigeria and disease research focussed on East Coast Fever 
and trypanosomiasis in East Africa. Governance was to be by a 
single board and management through one Director-General.23 
However, a separate study was underway that would recommend 
a decentralized approach that aimed to understand exsisting 
production systems as a means of defining research programs. 
That approach was not attractive to donors when they convened 
through the wider base of the OECD Development Assistance 
Committee. The World Bank declined to contribute although later 
it was to provide unrestricted grants through CGIAR for up to a 
quarter of the total budget for some years.*4 In the end, two 
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livestock Centres were to be defined, one working on diseases and 
the other on production.25 


The CGIAR having been formed concurrently with the 
preparatory stages of the livestock Centres became the nominal 
forum for further planning, and through its TAC was the body that 
decided on livestock research being spread across two rather than 
one Centre. TAC therefore supported the Rockefeller Foundation 
survey of African animal industries that in 1971 recommended a 
standalone disease laboratory and a separate animal production 
Centre. In the confusing administrative world of international 
agencies, it was again to be the Rockefeller Foundation that 
sponsored the enabling committee that in turn led to the 1973 
agreement to create ILRAD in Kenya.2¢ Earlier in the same year a 
memorandum of understanding had been signed between the 
Ethiopian Minister of Agriculture and CGIAR for the creation of 
ILCA. Both Centres were officially established in 1974. The initial 
logic of an integrated livestock centre, which was reiterated by the 
establishment committee for ILCA in 1974, was to remain 
thwarted until 1994. 


The Birth of ILRAD 


ILRAD was created to concentrate on developing a vaccine for 
theileriosis (East Coast Fever - ECF) and on trypanosomiasis. With 
decades of prior research and recent advances it was naively 
expected to produce results quickly. Suggestions to widen the 
research mandate were rejected and ILRAD remained anomalous 
within the crop- and region-specific Centres of the CGIAR.27 
Starting with provision for 40-50 international scientists ILRAD 
received an average annual budget of $11.5 million (2015 $) 
through the 1970s. Social science inputs were limited to 
epidemiology, which began in the late 1980s and was to become a 
major contributor to ILRAD’s impact. Peer reviews in 1981 and 
early 1986 rated ILRAD’s science highly and supported the 
constant hope of outcomes with production impacts. However, a 
further review in 1993 suggested a broader application of 
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molecular biology and immunological technologies and 
introduced a sunset date for work on a theileriosis vaccine.28 


Officially established in 1974 on a site provided by the 
Government of Kenya,2? ILRAD’s Memorandum of Agreement 
between the Government of Kenya and the Rockefeller 
Foundation on behalf of the unincorporated CGIAR had been 
signed on 13 September 1973. The autonomous and non-profit 
international institution’s was defined as serving “as a world 
centre for research on ways and means of conquering, as quickly 
as possible, major animal diseases which seriously limit livestock 
industries in Africa and in many other parts of the world. The 
Laboratory will concentrate initially on intensive research 
concerning the immunological and related aspects of controlling 
trypanosomiasis and theileriosis (mainly East Coast Fever). It 
may, however, eventually extend its research to other serious 
animal disease problems for which its facilities and expertise are 
appropriate, provided such extension is approved by its Board of 
Trustees and the Government of Kenya does not object from a 
disease safety standpoint. In carrying forward its programme, the 
Laboratory will develop close linkages with governmental and 
regional organisations undertaking research on the same or 
related disease problems."2° 


The Memorandum defined the site of the laboratory as some 100 
acres at Kabete made available by the Government of Kenya with 
provision for “such additional land as the Laboratory may need 
for its field tests". The Centre’s activities were defined to include: 
basic and applied research, research publication, linkages with 
African institutions, universities and research institutes, 
conferences, research training and dissemination of information. 
A proposal to include research conducted by the Institut d'Elevage 
et de Médecine Vétérinaire Tropicale in Upper Volta was 
considered by TAC to be outside the defined focus of ILRAD, and 
might be seen as the beginning of the East African based Centres 
enjoying less than expected funding support from France.31 
ILRAD’s first Director-Designate, Dr. E.H. Sadun died before being 
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able to assume the post; the first active Director-General was 
Henson who was followed in 1979 by Allison. 


Formation documents specifically mention ILCA with which 
ILRAD was to “closely cooperate” in the knowledge that CGIAR 
might one day refine the relationship. The language employed 
after the deliberation about the creating one or two livestock 
centres implies something more than appeasement of opposing 
opinions at the time and might well be read as a CGIAR 
governance statement of a longer-term intention; it is one 
indication of assumptions of governance being shared between 
legally constituted Centre Boards and the ‘ad hoc consortium’ 
operating as CGIAR. 


The Birth of ILCA 


ILCA was to have a more difficult gestation. A task force was 
established to reverse the outcomes of the first serious attempt to 
design the centre, which had been thwarted by post-colonial 
European politics. A second mission, supported by the Rockefeller 
Foundation, reassessed the Task Force’s deliberations. The 
political and sometimes humorous machinations are described in 
some detail in a biography of that mission’s leader, Derek Tribe.32 
Negotiating sensitive territory between the crop- or region- 
centric models in some minds, an approach preferred by France 
and francophone Africa, and the conception of ILRAD, the mission 
consulted with 40 research institutes across 26 African countries. 
Despite such political thoroughness, the final report still required 
skilful midwifing by the influential TAC Chair, the World Bank’s 
Crawford. It may have helped that both Tribe and Crawford came 
from Australia. 


The Tribe report confirmed an earlier-mooted livestock systems 
approach and proposed the mounting of applied multidisciplinary 
teams across livestock production, ecology, economics and other 
social sciences.?3 Most research was to be conducted with existing 
national and regional institutes to which it would act as a catalytic 
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influence. Its Ethiopian location was to be interpreted by some as 
appeasing anglophone-francophone issues but was more likely 
based on Ethiopia supporting the largest cattle population across 
diverse ecologies.34 In 1974, Pagot was selected at ILCA’s first 
Director-General, possibly to curry French support and expertise 
after the fractious debates over the previous years.35 


Sir John Crawford, First TAC Chair, 
Advocate to create ILCA and ILRAD 


Diverse ecologies suited the ILCA systems research approach, 
which supported the assumption that knowledge of local 
conditions would facilitate adaption and adoption of known 
technologies to domestic ruminants, and to a minor extent camels. 
The wide range of research conducted by ILCA contrasted with 
the defined focus of ILRAD in Kenya. ILCA staff were spread across 
arid, humid and highland regions with multidisciplinary teams 
located in Ethiopia, Kenya, Mali and Nigeria. Costs soon became 
an issue, especially among those who recalled that the Centre was 
at one stage conceived to be a coordinating organisation with no 
major physical assets. ILCA’s average annual budget was about 
US$17 million between 1975 and 1987 and rose to US$22 million 
between 1988 and 1994; its costs were to be 143 percent of those 
of ILRAD over the Centres’ lifetimes. By 1982 a peer review 
questioned whether ILCA’s systems approach had compromised 
research quality. A further review in 1987 was similarly critical, 
which led to a more focused strategy around dairy and meat from 
cattle and small ruminants, animal traction with an emphasis on 
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nutrition, trypanotolerance, policy and support resources 
including a major forage gene-bank. This ILCA focus was 
maintained until merger with ILRAD to create ILRI in 1994. Such 
a major change in strategy is a function of governance, and is 
further indication of TAC acting in a governance mode for the 
Centre. 


This contextual chapter has introduced the governance 
arrangements of the Centres and its complicated oversight and 
guidance by TAC more than the Centres’ Boards, even though the 
Centres were founded as ‘autonomous ... with an internationally 
sourced independent governing board’ to avoid uninformed 
impingement on science. This last stipulation perhaps explains 
the overlap with the Board’s strategic planning responsibilities 
since TAC itself comprised high level scientific persons. The 
decision to create the livestock centres was TAC’s as was the final 
determination to not combine all functions in a single centre; 
such a formative role in other circumstances might have been 
expected to result in governance being fully handed over to 
Boards once the Centres were legally constituted. However, the 
intermingling of governance responsibilities that arose from the 
outset was to continue and to again become evident in the 1990s 
when merger of the centres to form ILRI was orchestrated 
through TAC. 


Established at the time when parts of the Western world were 
impressed by treatises on impending famine3637 and the 
‘population bomb’,3239 both the livestock Centres and CGIAR were 
a response to a grave moral imperative that has become only 
greater with further population growth and scientific knowledge. 
Together with Appendix 1 this chapter’s overall context of 
international livestock research Centres associated with the 
CGIAR introduces the following chapters, which examine aspects 
and actions of the Centres’ governance in approximately five year 
tranches across 46 years. 
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Chapter 2 


The Formative Years: 1974-1980 


The international environment of 1974 was markedly different 
from that of 2021. Developing nations were still in various stages 
of independence, and wealthy nations’ vision of equitable global 
development was more evident than today. Within that ethos, 
great goodwill existed that allowed collegiate approaches without 
the range of legal formalities common today. This is perhaps a 
principal reason for the curious shared governance arrangements 
between the livestock Centres and CGIAR, as was also the case for 
other Centres within the group. 


The non-registered group of the CGIAR is variously referred to as 
a membership ‘effort’ co-sponsored by FAO4° sometimes 
mentioned in consort with the World Bank,41 when in fact the 
Bank (IBRD) provided key staff and signed the ILCA establishment 
agreement with the Empire of Ethiopia on behalf of the CGIAR.*2 
This amorphous CGIAR assumed the leading role in the creation 
and governance of Centres voluntarily aligning with it. Having 
been convened during the design phase of the livestock Centres, 
CGIAR soon established procedures that aimed to foster high 
quality science and continuity of funding. This function was 
undertaken largely through TAC, which had been established at 
the outset as a small and respected committee to guide research 
strategy across the Centres by influencing the allocation of donor 
funds. As the CGIAR now claimed to have 35 members comprised 
of 19 governments, 11 international funding organisations and 
five foundations with three co-sponsors - the FAO, UNDP and the 
World Bank - TAC was in a commanding position. 


TAC soon implemented a process of five-yearly reviews that 


focussed on program and management performance. Initially 
conceived as separate reviews of research programs and their 
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management on the one hand and reviews of Centre management 
and governance on the other, the reviews later coalesced into 
large comprehensive investigations. They were usually conducted 
as peer evaluations based on mutual respect and an expectation 
that benefits accrue from objective and informed criticism of 
research programs, governance and management. One poignant 
example of this is illustrated by a final section of the 1993 review 
of ILRAD in which, after clear criticism and advice, a ‘vision for the 
future’ is offered in an idealistic and light-hearted paean.*3 


The reviews were seen by some donors as an evaluation 
mechanism, but in fact their use was more as a governance tool by 
which TAC communicated with donors and reinforced change in 
Centres through budgets, planning and programs that Boards and 
Management were to implement. Such influence in overall Centre 
strategy, research direction and allocation of finances 
consolidated TAC’s key role in Centre governance. As 
comprehensive documents subjected to the bureaucratic 
processes of consultation with CGIAR members and the Board and 
Management of the Centre concerned, review recommendations 
and the commentaries they attracted provide a rich source for 
analysing the evolution of Centre governance. Those related to 
livestock research conducted through ILCA, ILRAD and ILRI 
inform the following chapters. 


Livestock Research Centres: 1974-1980 


As outlined in Chapter 1, ILCA was conceived though a 1970 
Rockefeller Foundation meeting in Bellagio and gestated by a 
1971 Task Force report that proposed a budget for a Centre. 
Confusingly, TAC documents of the time appear to imply this was 
not known to the parallel Rockefeller Foundation mission 
proposing the Centre that became ILRAD.‘4 In any case, by late 
1971 TAC minuted that separate institutes might be created and 
that ILRAD with its focus on pressing disease constraints should 
proceed first. Production constraints were to be defined more 
specifically before ILCA could be established. Uncertainty within 
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CGIAR at this early stage was further implied in late 1972 when 
ILRAD was again discussed as if it would be a component within 
an integrated African livestock research organisation. 


As mentioned earlier, a small team led by Tribe advanced the ILCA 
proposal and by 1973 TAC supported its recommendations. The 
report argued that “most essential is a more thorough study of 
animal production systems in tropical Africa with a view to full 
utilization of already available knowledge and to establishing an 
order of priority for future research. Such a study should embrace 
biology, economics and social anthropology in all aspects relating 
to animal production. This production systems approach will 
make possible research on mixed farming - combined crop and 
animal production, which are all too often considered 
independently of one another."45 


Having both been established in 1974, ILRAD and ILCA were 
subjected to TAC-commissioned reviews by 1979-80. The review 
reports are dated around 1981 after the large number of 
concerned parties had commented - many of those formal 
responses formed part of the final public reports. Given that the 
Centres had been created at the time of CGIAR’s own formation, 
sharing of governance functions with TAC was accepted as the 
norm by the foundation Boards of ILRAD and ILCA. This is 
evidenced in their collegiate responses to claims and 
recommendations made by the independent review teams. As the 
two Centres were discrete entities located in different countries 
with largely distinct mandates with minimal overlap, they are 
treated separately in this and the following chapters for the 
duration of their independent existences, which were to end in 
1994, 


ILRAD: 1974-1980 
Through this first five year period, ILRAD had two Board Chairs, 
Pino (1973-76 - no image found) and Robertson (1977-81), and 


two in-function Directors-General, Hensen (1974-78) and Allison 
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(1978-80); the inaugural Director-General designate, Sadun died 
before taking up the post. 


Dr. Alexander Robertson 


1977-1981 


Dr. Elvio H. Sadun Dr. J.B. Hensen Dr. A.C. Allision 


1973-1974 1974-1978 1978-1980 
: a a 


From the outset, ILRAD governance was said to be vested in a 
Board, referred to as a Board of Trustees, comprised of up to 12 
persons of which two were appointed by the Government of 
Kenya, three by CGIAR and the balance selected to span the 
expertise deemed necessary, three of which were intended to be 
from African nations. The Board operated through Executive, 
Program, Finance, Training and Nominating committees made up 
of subsets of Board members. This meant that the Program 
Committee did not have external scientific expertise, which led to 
specialist advice being sought from a Scientific Advisory 
Committee that consisted of four persons selected by the 
Director-General with expertise in parasitology, immunology and 
animal diseases. While this Board composition might seem 
anomalous with five decades of hindsight, it was in accord with 
the times when representation roles and Director-General 
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responsibilities were not mutually exclusive and when Board 
members were quite different from company directors. One 
would surmise that a Centre Board role in that era was 
understood as being a voluntary member of a penultimate 
committee subsidized by a home employing institution. The 
model included attitudes inherited from the era of the Marshall 
Plan and elements of national research bodies in major nations 
and universities, albeit with a North American flavour. 


Notwithstanding apparent comfort of the concerned parties with 
these governance arrangements, the 1980 review found that 
during its first five years ILRAD had suffered “its share of 
problems, due primarily to lack of precision regarding the 
respective areas of responsibilities of the governance and top 
level of management aggravated by a lack of competent and 
responsible administrative personnel. Much of ILRAD's trouble 
lies in lack of mutual confidence, communication and trust 
between the Board and the Director.’4¢ Experience from Western 
institutions and development assistance was already proving 
inadequate for the nuanced requirements of small autonomous 
multinational institutions conducting elite research in under- 
resourced poor nations. One example of the confused levels of 
autonomy in decision-making was highlighted between capital 
and operational budgets; budgetary constraints that had resulted 
from slow decision-making to build housing at ILRAD at the same 
time that a housing shortage in Nairobi that had driven up rental 
and security prices was causing higher operational costs. 


Focussed on control of trypanosomiasis and East Coast Fever by 
immunological or similar means, ILRAD established slowly due to 
delays in completing scientific facilities. This appears to have been 
exacerbated by other disruptions that led to changes in the 
Director-General’s position. It was concluded that preparation 
and design of the Centre had underestimated the difficulties of 
working in such a development environment. It was therefore a 
tribute to the Centre itself that by the time of the first five-yearly 
review in 1980 under the chairmanship of Camu, ILRAD was said 
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to be “an outstanding complex of considerable architectural 
beauty and with facilities, possibly unique in Africa”. The review 
was scientific and technical in orientation and the panel engaged 
deeply in the research activities of the Centre, which was 
reasonably straightforward because of the Centre’s focus on two 
diseases. Such focus made ILRAD unique among CGIAR Centres, 
and was justified by the review in the light of the intractability of 
the diseases. The review was “of the opinion that the mandate of 
ILRAD should remain as it is, basically focussed on 
trypanosomiasis and East Coast Fever until significant success has 
been achieved in at least one of the two mandated diseases” .47 


Architect's Impression of the early ILRAD campus‘? 


Overall, the review agreed it was appropriate that training and 
technology transfer lag in favour of developing physical facilities 
and major research initiatives that engaged 50 scientists across 
pathology, immunology, parasitology, cell biology, biochemistry 
and molecular biology. The expectation that an immunological 
mechanism to address East Coast Fever could be developed 
within five years was agreed by the independent reviewers who 
also acknowledged that trypanosomiasis presented a more 
complex challenge. Research advice included: integrating a 
trypanotolerance program supported by the _ Rockefeller 
Foundation in The Gambia, and adding FAO expertise in 
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trypanosomiasis and tick-borne diseases to the ILRAD Board. 
Such advice clearly entered the realm of governance in terms of 
Centre strategy and Board composition, and indicates that the 
reviews were one of TAC’s instruments for involvement in Centre 
governance. 


Among its recommendations the review advised a “clear 
definition between the Board of Trustees, the Programme 
Committee, the Scientific Advisory Committee and the Director” 
and further emphasised “the Board's primary identification with 
general policy and the Director's identification with 
management”. This would all seem to have been usual in an 
independent organisation yet the review felt it necessary to add 
“that the Director be given by the Board of Trustees authority and 
full support for the management and the conducting of the 
approved research programmes [and] that the next Director be an 
internationally recognized scientist with proven research 
leadership and ability”. Such words further highlighted the mixed 
involvement of TAC and its reviews, the Board and Management 
in the governance of ILRAD.*9 


The review also made recommendations about research 
management, including; appointing the full complement of 
scientific staff, considering contracts longer than two-years, 
funding visiting scientists, and delegating research management 
to project level. In addition, the final review document offers 
lessons in science by including several illustrative slides to 
support immuno-epidemiological work on antigenic strains of 
tsetse-transmitted trypanosomes, and _ recombinant-DNA 
technology. While casting doubt on the value of ILRAD’s Program 
and Scientific Advisory committees, such inclusion assists the 
latter day reader to see the review as following the approach of an 
international peer review of a research university department. 


In effect, TAC established the research mandate that the ILRAD 
Board oversaw as a committee that annually delegated the 


Director-General to deliver the program. Debate as whether the 
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Director-General should be an administrator more than a scientist 
was Clarified by the review’s unanimous recommendation that the 
Director “must be knowledgeable in today's science derived from 
active participation, and with an established reputation for 
leadership. With this background, he can attract the best recent 
research scientists”5® to the six operating divisions of; 
parasitology, biochemistry, molecular biology, immunobiology, 
cell biology and pathology. In 1980 there were positions for 14 
core scientists, 9 visiting scientists, 13 post-doctoral scientists 
and 11 research associates. across the divisions as per Table 1. 


Table 1. Research Staff by Discipline Filled 
(at the time of review, excluding Research Associates) 


Discipline No. Staff 
Parasitology 7 
Cell Biology 6 
Immunology 9 
Molecular Biology 2 
Biochemistry 7 
Pathology 7 


While the review’s recommendations refer in part to research 
management they also impinge on research strategy which an 
observer today would see as a Board role. Similarly, proposals for 
strategic investments involve a Board, which in the review seems 
sidelined in a discussion about reliable supplies of uniform, single 
breed, healthy and well-nourished animals susceptible to the 
disease. Requiring greater numbers than those animals used 
research in 1979 as presented in Table 2, and with only 92 rough 
acres available, additional land was needed. While the Board 
agreed with the need, it relied on TAC’s access to donor funds and 
thus it was TAC that approved $1.2 million to purchase new lands. 


Table 2. Animals Used in Research, 197951 


Cattle 569 
Sheep & Goats | 404 
Rats 12,000 
Mice 20,000 
Rabbits 400 
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Kapiti Plains Estates Limited in Konza was deemed suitable for 
the production of stock for research. Described as 13,000 hectares 
at an average altitude of 1,800 m with an average annual rainfall 
of about 500 mm served by sealed road and sufficiently fenced to 
maintain the health of stock, the review observed that indigenous 
wildlife “might have to be discouraged or other steps taken to 
limit the problem of contact” with the ‘naive’ cattle. With potential 
to produce more animals than anticipated for research, the 
investment was thought to be risky “unless the very highest 
standards of estate management and animal production precepts 
are observed”.52 Purchase of such a capital asset was most unusual 
within the CGIAR Centres, and its ownership was to prove an 
anomaly for a multinational organisation5? The governance 
decision to purchase was sheeted to TAC as it was presented as a 
proposal of the ILRAD Board and Management for TAC to resolve 
through the review team. Governance, power and responsibility 
were thus mixed in an arrangement that worked while funds 
flowed and trust was mutual. 


Sharing of roles across TAC, the Board and Management is further 
highlighted by the review’s casual reference to “a document 
submitted to the Panel by the Director and entitled ‘The Next Five 
Years at ILRAD’, dated February 1980. The document ... has not 
been examined in detail by the Board of Trustees pending the 
reaction of the Quinquennial Review Panel”.54 Somewhat 
diplomatically, any suggestion of the Board abrogating its 
responsibility was pre-empted by arguing that a proposed 
expansion into human parasitology was outside ILRAD’s mandate 
and that in reserving comment, the Board was avoiding conflict 
with Management. If the review was seen as an instrument of 
governance serving the Board this might be explicable, but as TAC 
commissioned this and other reviews, it is clear that the Board 
saw TAC as ILRAD’s ultimate governing body. 
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ILCA: 1974-1980 
Through this first five year period, ILCA had two Board Chairs, 


Hodgson (1974-79) and Mensah (1979-80), and two Directors- 
General, Pagot (1974-76) and Pratt (1977-81). 


Dr. Richard Hodgson Dr. Moise Mensah Dr. J. Pagot Dr. David J. Pratt 
1974-1979 1979-1980 1974-1976 1977-1981 
USA Benin France UK 

= é 


Differing opinions about the business of ILCA predated its official 
formation in 1974 and possibly contributed to its delayed 
development of an initial research strategy until 1975. In 1976 the 
Government of Ethiopia formally granted a 99-year lease on land 
inside the city limits of Addis Ababa for ILCA headquarters where 
its buildings were finally inaugurated in 1980; the Debre Zeit 
highland station was made available in 1976 and in Debre Berhan 
in 1978. ILCA’s geographical coverage influenced staff 
recruitment and agreements with governments took time - some 
were signed with Mali and Kenya in 1976 and Nigeria in 1977. 
TAC expressed concern with delays and rising costs, which led to 
a budget revision in 1977 and to TAC reviewing Centre 
management. The Director-General resigned around this time and 
ILCA was overseen by a mixed governance and management team 
comprised of Board members Tribe and Pratt and a staff member, 
Temple. Pratt was formally appointed Director a year later.55 


The TAC Mission in 1977 recommended multidisciplinary 
programs across four ecological zones and continuation of the 
systems research approach “supplemented by more conventional 
research such as the improvement of forage and fodder plants”.5¢ 
By 1978 TAC further tightened its directives and required 
improved analysis of constraints to livestock production to define 
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research while inconsistently questioning the collection of 
monitoring data and the systems approach. 


Signing of the ILCA Establishment Agreement, February 1973 
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Within a year, TAC stated that ILCA "should retrace its steps and 
examine the different alternatives to the implementation of 
monitoring inputs with adequate definition of objectives and 
techniques" since there was "no convincing evidence that 
sufficiently serious attempts have been made to devise strategies 
for the study of the major constraints and means of their 
alleviations.” This seems to have meant that research program 
design needed external assistance. In 1980 TAC "reiterated its 
concern that monitoring activities were overemphasized while 
training and cooperation with African countries and institutions 
would require closer attention and increased efforts to ensure a 
practical impact of ILCA’s programmes on the improvement of 
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animal production systems.” These and further questions were 
referred to the first quinquennial review of ILCA that took place 
in 1981.57 


By the time of the 1981 ILCA review, nine such reviews had been 
conducted of other CGIAR Centres, and there had been two 
specific TAC investigations of ILCA, in 1977 and 1979. The 
principal difference between the two previous investigations and 
the 1981 quinquennial review was rising awareness of both the 
role of livestock in African food security and the demands of 
covering the extensive geographical, ecoregional and disciplinary 
span of ILCA’s mandate. 


ILCA’s mandate as described in the 1974 Memorandum of 
Agreement specified its purpose to “assist national efforts which 
aim to effect a change in the production and marketing systems in 
tropical Africa south of the Sahara so as to increase the total yield 
and output of livestock productions and improve the quality of life 
of the people in this region”. As an international research Centre 
it was to develop and demonstrate improved livestock production 
systems, facilitate training, collate and collect multidisciplinary 
documentation in French and English and work closely with 
national and regional organisations. The operation of ILCA was 
defined further through its grouped activities, which included 
identifying means of increasing the efficiency of production by: 
assembling relevant information; engaging multidisciplinary 
staff; working with national and regional research programs; 
developing research capacity; organising conferences and 
training courses; providing support to national, regional and 
international authorities concerned with animal production, and 
any other activities relevant to the Centre’s purpose.58 It was an 
impossibly diverse portfolio for the fledgling Centre. 


Perhaps the early days of ILCA are best captured by a comment of 
the TAC Chair, John Crawford - later Sir John, who by dint of 
personality and _ intellect influenced many _ international 
directions.5? As Chair of the ILCA review in 1981, he wrote that 
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the experience “was a harrowing one”, not only because of the 
geographical breadth of ILCA in Africa, but also its programs and 
approaches. Undaunted, he went on to state that the need for ILCA 
was confirmed by the experience of the review team, and that it 
needed to be realised that ILCA was quite different from the crop 
research institutes of the CGIAR System.6° Both comments had 
implications for the governance that ILCA needed. 


With research operations from the Sahara to South Africa across 
semi-arid areas to humid zones that encompassed huge livestock 
and sociological variations, ILCA’s expertise was spread thinly 
with ill-defined roles for research that crept towards 
development and advisory functions. This issue was further 
complicated by some advice proffered on the basis of the 
supposed relevance of foreign technologies without them having 
been tested in local conditions. The review attributed these and 
other concerns to; the breadth of the mandate, the mode of 
leadership, “haphazard” appointments and favouritism, and the 
youth of scientific teams - to which they might have added 
colonial history as also implied in an unhelpful complaint about 
an “imbalance between Anglophone and Francophone areas”. 


Taking into account these and multiple other matters raised in the 
report, the review was able to conclude that “The Panel's verdict 
on ILCA is a positive one. As stated in the Report, it is critical but 
constructively so. The Panel firmly believes that with much of the 
baseline system surveys now completed or near completion, with 
growing awareness of the importance of the research on 
constraints, with the rising and potentially great significance of its 
network approach and with full attention to the structural 
changes suggested by the Panel and to the need to raise the level 
of scientific competence in vital areas, ILCA will meet the 
challenge before it. It is a tremendous and difficult challenge. 
Despite all the difficulties in its short history, ILCA has achieved a 
groundwork which now does enable it to raise the level of output 
in quality and volume, and, not least, to play an increasing part in 
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strengthening national research institutions who are primary 
principals in the total endeavour.”61 


Board Chairs through these years had been, from the inaugural 
Chair Hodgson, who was succeed in 1978 by Mensah and then 
followed in 1980 by McDowell. The most important Board 
Committee was the Program Committee chaired by the ubiquitous 
Tribe who was succeeded in 1980 by Provost. The Board Program 
Committee was deeply engaged in what would today would be 
seen as a function of management; for example, the committee 
formed subcommittees to conduct detailed examination of 
research programs and projects and presented its analysis to an 
annual Board meeting as input for Board planning of future 
research. While the Director-General was a member of the Board, 
the arrangement relied on an open and respectful relationship for 
efficient Centre operation - but the Board’s mixing in both 
governance and management necessarily diluted its oversight 
functions. 


ILCA was a beloved problem-child to TAC. TAC endorsed the 
review’s statement that “no other research institute within the 
CGIAR system [has] more natural, inherent and often financially 
costly difficulties than ILCA in devising appropriate management 
and operational principles and practices”. Perhaps it meant to 
imply the obvious need for clear governance to oversee 
management across seven locations in five countries that were 
each treated as host governments while ILCA also worked 
through agreements with ILRAD, IITA and ICRISAT and attempted 
to report in both French and English. An unsettled political 
situation in Ethiopia, low staff morale and questions about ILCA’s 
scientific work added to the governance demands. 


The Board appears to have established some policies within the 
constraints of the TAC program goals in a manner that 
constrained the Director-General to an advisory role. This was 
perhaps not unusual for the times when the Board’s Programme 
Committee engaged with Project Leaders and the Director- 
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General was seen as primus inter pares among the scientists. 
Nevertheless, “some scientists were unclear whether their 
responsibility was to management or directly to the Programme 
Committee”.°2 If such reviews were seen as instruments of 
governance, which is a reasonable assumption given the influence 
of TAC, the preceding comment seems a variance with advice that 
a new Director-General should support high quality research 
through delegation, communication and leadership. That would 
have been impossible unless the Board’s Program Committee was 
reined in. 


So far as strategy for an organisation’s essential business is a 
primary function of governance, commentary on the review 
provided valuable context by acknowledging that ILCA’s 
multidisciplinary approach applied across cropping research 
informed by analytical economics.6? It remained moot as to 
whether that understanding extended to the review’s highly 
detailed recommendations about: metabolism stalls; holding 
yards; weighbridges and crushes; computer statistical capacity; 
cartographic skills; research recruitment; animal traction; 
indigenous ruminant research; sociological studies; research 
planning; forage legumes; postnatal mortalities; monitoring; 
Francophone Africa, rangelands traversed by the Fulani, as well 
as improving working relations with the Kenyan authorities, 
ILRAD, ICRISAT, IITA and other international Centres.%4 


ILRAD and ILCA at five years of age struggled through vestiges of 
colonial mindsets and governance structures that had no major 
precedents - international development had no other high-level 
multinational research network. Relying on mature senior leaders 
in TAC and the Centres, reviews served as informed feedback in 
an era before ready electronic communication. The following five 
years would test such mixed governance arrangements as the 
Centres consolidated their operations, as discussed in the 
following chapter. 
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Governance of ILCA and ILRAD began on the goodwill basis 
common to the era more than on legal formalities, and 
consequently assumed that it was normal for governance 
responsibilities to be shared and reviewed periodically through 
peer evaluations. Boards accepted their assignment to the role 
of a penultimate committee implementing TAC governance 
decisions and interpretations of Centre mandates, strategic 
planning, capital investment and Board composition. Beyond 
governance, Board involvement in Management’s realm, which 
was most clearly evidenced in ILCA’s early years, compromised 
the oversight functions of Board governance. Yet the nexus of 
TAC, Board and Management functioned sufficiently well for 
both centres to slowly establish themselves through their first 
five years aided by the shared cultural and scientific values of the 
concerned personalities. 
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Chapter 3 


From Establishment to Consolidation: 
1981-1986 


After their different teething issues, ILCA and ILRAD separately 
consolidated their experiences to grow towards fully operational 
research Centres. The hierarchical relationship with CGIAR was 
accepted as the norm, and in turn CGIAR practices evolved to 
became more formalized. An example of this rising bureaucratic 
approach is evident in procedures after two ILRAD reviews 
conducted in 1985 were submitted by review Chairs to TAC. With 
the program review for example, the Chair submitted the 
completed report in January of 1986 after which the ILRAD Board 
through its Chair formally responded to TAC in March, which 
triggered TAC to summarize its views to the CGIAR Chair soon 
afterwards. The report then awaited the CGIAR Secretariat 
submitting the report to the CGIAR meeting in November, which 
the review Chair attended to present the report. Thus publication 
of reviews can span two calendar years. In the interim, the Board 
theoretically had the opportunity to act on major findings, but in 
reality felt constrained by its subordinated relationship with TAC. 


With this context for the next five-year tranche, this chapter 
accords with the time period covered by the five-yearly reviews 
undertaken by independent international panels commissioned 
by TAC around 1985-6. 


ILRAD: 1981-1986 
During this period, ILRAD had two Board Chairs, Wells (1981-84) 


and Pritchard (1985-86), and two Directors-General, Zwart 
(1981) and Gray (1982-94). 
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Prof. D. Zwart Dr. Ross Gray 
1981 1982-1994 


aA 
Dr. Ken Wells Dr. William Pritchard 
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Under the chairmanship of Mortelmans, the program review rated 
the staff, research and management as being of high quality and 
operational cost-effectiveness, and as being consistent with 
animal and research ethical standards of the day. Informed by a 
ten-year plan developed jointly by Management and the Board,° 
the review proffered advice on new research opportunities with 
potential to improve disease control. The only deviation noted 
from ILRAD’s narrow mandate was a Wildlife Diseases Project on 
trypanosomiasis and theileriosis funded outside CGIAR by the 
Netherlands, which had begun in 1967 through the Kenyan 
Veterinary Research Institute. While activities beyond the 
mandate would be expected to be a responsibility of governance, 
the decision appears to have been made by Management with the 
Board acting in management more than in governance mode. In 
such a context the TAC-commissioned review can be understood 
as an instrument for governance corrections. 


Calling for more basic research into the bovine immune system to 
advance practical control mechanisms for theileriosis and 
trypanosomiasis, the review argued for long-term commitments 
and networking with other livestock and vaccine research outside 
CGIAR, although including ILCA. Research collaboration included 
institutes and universities in Belgium, Burkino Faso, The Gambia, 
Germany, Italy, Netherlands, Switzerland, UK as well as African- 
based organisations such as; International Centre of Insect 
Physiology and Ecology, Kenya Trypanosomiasis Research 
Institute, Kenya Veterinary Research Laboratory, Veterinary 
Research Department of the Kenya Agricultural Research 
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Institute, Organization of African Unity's for Animal Resources, 
Kenya Medical Research Institute, and Faculties of Veterinary 
Science, Medicine and Science at the University of Nairobi.” 
Presumably each relationship was endorsed by the Board and/or 
TAC. 


The second review of ILRAD covered governance and 
management. Undertaken by Raymond and Ramanathan, it 
effectively raised the standard of analysis about governance in 
ILRAD and possibly other CGIAR Centres.68 By examining research 
management more than its scientific detail it promoted sound 
Centre governance based on clearly defined roles of the Board and 
Management. At the time the Board Chair was Pritchard and the 
Director-General was Gray. 


Commenting that recommendations for improved research and 
administrative management from the 1980 review had not been 
implemented, the 1985 review saw “a most disturbing situation at 
the Laboratory, with the Director-General strongly at odds with 
the Board of Directors, and with an _ incompetent 
administration”.6? Politely suggesting that the Board should 
“contribute more effectively to policy formation”, the import of 
this serious governance issue was downplayed when CGIAR 
commentary on the review praised governance and management. 
However, a later CGIAR letter suggested appointment of Board 
members with experience more than “specialized competence” 
and specifically mentioned financial expertise. The Board seems 
to have interpreted this, together with criticism of financial 
controls and external audit, as justification for the Board to take 
over appointments of both finance and research head roles from 
the Director-General. Having observed such _ confused 
understanding of the role of Board governance, the review 
widened its recommendation to advise the CGIAR Secretariat to 
"study the role of the boards of trustees in appointment of senior 
staff” across all Centres. The Board’s role in determining strategy, 
fostering career development and ensuring the adequacy of 
physical facilities was also questioned. 
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At the behest of TAC a comparison with ISNAR (International 
Service for National Agricultural Research) was included in the 
review, which concluded that the needs of the governance and 
management of the two Centres differed radically. This is one of 
many indications of the default assumption that a common 
governance approach was applicable to all CGIAR Centres - 
perhaps a reasonable assumption in some minds, but potentially 
problematic in the 1980’s mode of implementation if any Centre 
Board sought to challenge TAC. No such challenge occurred from 
either ILRAD or ILCA presumably because their creation at the 
same time as CGIAR led them to accept the arrangements as the 
norm, including the perverse incentive for the Board to engage in 
Management’s realm. 


After ten years, ILRAD was established with: 40 scientists, 40 
technicians and more than 300 administrative and support staff; 
visitor and staff housing; six research laboratories; electron 
microscopy; radioisotope and irradiation facilities. Kapiti ranch 
was able to provide most of the cattle for research. ILRAD was one 
of 13 CGIAR Centres with its $10 million budget contributed by; 
the World Bank, UNDP, Rockefeller Foundation and the 
governments of Australia, Belgium, Canada, Denmark, France, 
Germany, Ireland, Italy, Japan, the Netherlands, Norway, Saudi 
Arabia, Sweden, Switzerland, the UK and the USA. ILRAD was 
therefore required to wean itself from budget requests based on 
being in a development phase to being an _ established 
international research Centre. With this realization, the 
expectations of the Board were to be further adumbrated. 


Notwithstanding the 1973 Memorandum of Agreement statement 
“that the Laboratory would be an autonomous, non-profit 
organization, international in character, and governed by a Board 
of Trustees”, it took until 1983 for the Board to define procedural 
rules. This accompanied rationalisation of the Centre’s 
registration, which had originally been as a company limited by 
guarantee under Kenyan law. The Board then became a Board of 
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Directors rather than a Board of Trustees, which while making 
little functional difference, introduced confusion with the title 
director also being applied to heads of divisions. The review “did 
not understand why ILRAD was initially established as a company 
under Kenyan law, rather than as a research institution with true 
international status”. The significant questions about liabilities 
and governance responsibilities that arise from _ these 
arrangements are today to be considered within the context of 
Kenyan law of the time, and the goodwill surrounding ILRAD and 
other international centres in Kenya. The arrangement also partly 
explains the purchase of Kapiti as a private Kenyan company. 


By 1985 ILRAD’s 12 directors - two nominated by the 
Government of Kenya, three by the CGIAR, three of the six others 
from African nationals and the Director-General - followed 
procedures that elected the Chair and Vice Chair for up to three 
years with annual confirmation, with the Board meeting annually 
around March. An Executive Committee met twice or more a year 
and effectively rendered full Board meetings into information 
sessions for other Board members, as well as senior staff who 
were invited to attend. Registration as a Kenyan company had 
required a special session to formally approve resolutions. 
Curiously, the corporate registration and its requirements does 
not seem to have clarified Board behaviour, or to have raised 
questions about the involvement of a non-constituted body such 
as TAC in governance. 


The review emphasized that Board committees for Programs, 
Finance and Training needed to focus on policy and oversight 
rather than engaging in implementation. It found that Board 
effectiveness had improved since the previous review yet still 
required improved understanding, invoking a 1981 instance of 
two Board members having acted as Director-General. While 
acknowledging the “difficulty of identifying people who have both 
special capability and sufficient time” to serve on the Board, the 
review incidentally highlighted that Board Chairs and the 
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Director-General were all from Anglo-Saxon nations, as indicated 
in Table 3. 


Table 3. ILRAD Board Members by Country and Duration, 1981-87 
(Chair shaded) 


Country 1981 | 1982 | 1983 | 1984 | 1985 | 1986 | 1987 
Kenya ° 

Kenya e e e e e e e 
Kenya e e e e e e 
Nigeria ° e 

Cameroon e e e ° e 

Zaire e e e e e e 
Zimbabwe e e e e e 
Ghana e e e e e 
USA e e e e e e 
USA e e ° 

UK e ° 

Netherlands e e 

Canada e e e e e e e 
Australia e e e e e e e 
Germany e e e e e e e 
Switzerland ° 
Director-General e e e e ° ° ° 
(UK) 


The budget process of ILRAD, in common with other CGIAR 
Centres, was for the Board to propose a budget to TAC on the 
assurance that the Board’s Program and Finance committees had 
agreed on it after review of the previous year’s performance. Once 
finalized, donors met with Centres at International Centers Week 
in Washington each year to pledge funding. This hybrid of 
government department and UN approaches to budgets, financing 
and oversight reflected the recent past, but funding and 
accountability environments were already changing elsewhere, 
which was to impinge on the CGIAR model that had worked so 
well initially. By the 1980s donor pledges were sometimes 
unfulfilled, which led to shortfalls only becoming clear towards 
year end. Such change implied a need for more professional 
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governance to oversee management challenges. This was the era 
that the World Bank became the ‘donor of last resort’ to provide a 
budgetary soft landing; in the mid 1980s, ILRAD suffered less 
from such cuts than other Centres. 


Funding for ILRAD from 1981 to 1986 is presented in Table 4, 
which indicates a steady rise in ‘core’ budgets - funds promised 
by donors through the CGIAR mechanism. Special projects - 
principally the wildlife diseases project funded by the 
Netherlands - were the only other measurable source of ILRAD 
income and represented less than three percent of the total 
expenditures. This proportion of special projects was much lower 
than that at other Centres in the mid 1980s, even after a later 
Rockefeller Foundation vaccine project was factored in. Overhead 
costs of special projects were subsidized from the core budget. 
Fiduciary responsibility for finances also extended to the earlier 
major capital purchase of Kapiti. 


Table 4. ILRAD Expenditure (1981-84) and Budget (1985-86) (000 US$) 
Type | 1981 | 1982 | 1983 | 1984 | 1985 | 1986 
Core | 7445 | 7452 | 8357 | 8491 | 9360 | 9945 

Special | 123 141 | 203 | 236 | 163 165 


The 13,000-hectare Kapiti Plains Estate had been purchased in 
December 1981 for a total cost of $1,521,400 by acquiring nearly 
all shares in that company. It was intended to operate as a 
subsidiary of ILRAD and was similarly registered as a company 
under Kenyan law. A single share was allocated to each of the 
three members of the Board of Kapiti presumably to 
accommodate a nuance of Kenyan law. Accounting for the 
subsidiary company was included as operational costs net of 
income and the asset was included in the balance sheet at its 
purchase price. ILRAD capital development expenses at Kapiti 
were treated as loans until year-end when they were converted to 
shares and so nominally increased ILRAD ownership, which by 
1984 was valued at $1,786,000. Facilities at Kapiti required 
upgrading for ILRAD’s purposes, which led to construction of nine 
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houses, cattle yards and grids, water tanks and pipes as well as 
installation of generators. Tick and wildlife control required 130 
kilometres of new fencing, and management separate from ILRAD 
required additional personnel. 


Purchased to provide a line of relatively disease-free Boran cattle 
required for immunological research, with surplus cattle to be 
sold at market, it was decided to maintain a 1,000 cow breeding 
herd. By 1984 Kapiti had proven its value in being able to continue 
supply of animals for research in a period of drought when no 
other cattle would have been available. That drought increased 
production costs substantially and may have been the reason that 
the accounts of Kapiti were not fully consolidated into those of 
ILRAD and were audited separately. In terms of financial viability, 
the price paid by ILRAD to Kapiti for calves used in research was 
arbitrary; as a specialized product not available from another 
source, calf price became the means of balancing accounts. This 
transfer arrangement led to questionable claims that Kapiti had a 
positive cash flow. Unsurprisingly, the 1985 review 
recommended that any profit be used to pay down loans made by 
ILRAD rather than continue the practice of converting loans to 
shares. It also required that authority lines and signatories be 
appropriately aligned, a matter that might have otherwise been 
raised by external auditors. As these were governance matters 
that would normally be handled by a Board, it must be assumed 
that all parties were comfortable with TAC reviews performing 
much of this function. 


ILCA: 1981-1986 
During this period, ILCA had two Board Chairs, McDowell (1981- 


85) and Nestel (1985-87), and one Director-General, Brumby 
(1981-86). 
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The second quinquennial review of ILCA led by Thomsen was 
delayed in publication by TAC, which had issues about Board and 
Management responsibilities.7”0 The issue had arisen from TAC 
research priorities for ILCA being communicated to the Board, 
which in turn referred them to the Director-General with 
instructions to develop a strategy. TAC saw development of 
research strategy to be a responsibility of the Board. In addition 
to TAC commissioning the review, a TAC member formed part of 
the team, a clear indication that TAC considered itself the ultimate 
decision-making and policy body of the Centre. Despite 
continuing goodwill, that governance arrangement was proving 
inadequate for ILCA’s overly comprehensive portfolio across wide 
geographies, species and disciplines within the farming systems 
approach. Personalities may also have played a part. One or other 
of these factors was to continue to affect the governance of ILCA 
after the review. 


TAC had previously determined that ILCA should focus on small 
ruminants, integrated crop-livestock systems and sustainable 
production more than on pastoral systems, and should involve 
‘client’ countries. TAC therefore considered that ILCA had neither 
responded to this change in strategy nor delivered a strategic 
plan. Ina clear indication that these governance areas were TAC’s 
preserve, it delayed approvals including that of the review until a 
strategy was produced. Yet TAC allowed itself to offer an ‘interim 
commentary’’! that discretionary Board members with policy and 
research oversight experience should be appointed and 
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demonstrably serve in personal capacities. After this first decade, 
was TAC now seeking to develop the governance capacity of the 
Board? The answer would be clear if the ILCA Board grew to 
become an independent Board of the autonomous Centre in the 
following years. 


Table 5. Countries with which ILCA had Formal Relationships as of 1986.72 


Zonal Cooperat’n Signed Intended 
MoU MoU 

Ethiopia ° e 

Nigeria ° e 

Kenya ° e 

Mali e e 

Niger ° e 

The Gambia e e 

Benin e e 

Botswana e e 

Rwanda e ° 

Senegal ° ° 

Zimbabwe e ° 

Cameroon e ° 
Céte d'Ivoire e e 
Congo e e 
Burkina Faso e 

Gabon e 

Malawi e 

Zaire e 

Togo e 

Tanzania e 

Mozambique ° 

Sudan ° 


Meanwhile the Board Program Committee worked jointly with 
Management to determine program changes and resource 
allocations in a process that the review appeared to condone by 
viewing the Committee as peer science advisors. Apart from the 
compromise this sustained in the Board’s oversight role, the 
research program continued to be hampered by problematic 
recruitment of staff; this is illustrated by an anecdote from the late 
1970s. When ILCA’s influential founding Board member, Tribe, 
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sought to recruit a young Australian livestock researcher working 
in Asia he received the response that freedom to conduct useful 
and interesting livestock research was greater in Asia than in 
ILCA, thereby reflecting a perception that had seeped into the 
international fraternity.73 But that perception was becoming 
outdated by the mid 1980s. 


TAC’s unstated assumption that a uniform approach to 
governance and management could be applied across all CGIAR 
Centres was based on its experience with single crop Centres. The 
geographical spread of ILCA’s research, as indicated in Table 5, 
involving multiple animal species within a farming system had in 
fact been consolidated into a Board-approved long-term plan 
subtitled ‘Towards the Year 2000’. The plan was overtly 
contextualized by the mandated purposes of ILCA having taken 
into account the previous review’s recommendation to 
consolidate resources around the Addis Ababa headquarters, as 
indicated in Table 6. It seems possible that TAC was becoming 
overstretched in trying to govern 13 Centres. 


Table 6. ILCA Core Research Expenditure by Programs.74 


1981 | 1982 | 1983 | 1984 | 1985 
Headquarters 24 30 38 43 47 
Highlands (HQ-based) 11 12 12 15 14 
Humid 16 13 10 8 8 
Sub-humid 16 18 14 12 9 
Sahel 17 12 13 9 8 
Kenya range 13 12 8 7 5 
Ethiopia range* 3 3 4 6 9 
Botswana - - 1 1 - 


ILCA became increasingly effective in conducting high-level 
strategic research oriented to well-identified researchable 
problems that required improved research and laboratory 
facilities, training of technicians and linkages to other research 
bodies. The review recommended that training costs be covered 
by specific training projects or by trainees’ organisations on a 
sustainable basis, thereby initiating an expectation that was to 
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persist into the next century with the creation of BecA. In any 
case, ILCA’s investment in training from 1981 to 1985 while 
rising, remained relatively low as indicated in Table 7. 
Researchers published less than expected as they supported 
individual and group training across 37 countries between 1977 
and 1985, which catered for 70 individuals and 372 groups. 


Table 7. ILRI Core Operating Expenditure Percentages by Activities.7”5 
1981 | 1982 | 1983 | 1984 | 1985 


Research 63 65 65 63 66 
Information 9 8 9 9 9 
Training 6 4 7 8 9 


Admin & Overheads 22 23 19 20 16 


Publication output, multiple demands on researchers and other 
issues derived from ILCA’s excessively broad mandate, which 
could only be changed by revision of the constitution, and that was 
the legal preserve of the governing body. However, the review 
sidestepped this governance issue and simply suggested 
international peer referees for publications that should target 
elite journals. It was little wonder that publications were 
overwhelmingly in English and oriented to national scientists - 
refer to Table 8. Matters were partly addressed when a new 
Director of Research observed that ILCA reflected a development 
more than a research orientation, although it would appear that it 
was a mixture of both as was common for farming systems 
research. That approach produced networks that proved useful 
into the future, including: African Livestock Policy Analysis 
Network; African Research Network on Agricultural By-Products; 
Alley Farming Network; Animal Traction Network; Forage 
Network in Ethiopia; Gliricidia Germplasm Evaluation Network; 
Pasture Network for Eastern and Southern Africa; Small 
Ruminants and Camel Network, and in conjunction with ILRAD, 
Trypanotolerance and Animal Productivity Network. Oversight of 
such diverse engagements also complicated management and 
governance. 
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Table 8. Numbers and Types of ILCA Publications & Target Audiences’6 


Type of Intended Readership English | French 

Publication 84 85 | 84 85 

Bulletin Scientists, economists, planners, 3 3 1 5 
research administrators 

Annual Report Donors, national research leaders | 1 1 2 - 
Research Report Scientists 3 L-i)-2- || Se 
Conference Participants, scientists, others 1 2 - - 
Proceedings 
Network National scientists 10 | 17] 2 4 
Newsletter 
Accessions Libraries 5 5 - - 
Bulletin 
Bibliographies Scientists, libraries - | 2 | - | - 
Microfiche Libraries for scientists 1 1 2 1 
Indexes 
Newsletter All of the above 4 4/|4 | 4 


Governance and management must have improved if one accepts 
the review’s comment that “since 1981 the Center has witnessed 
several very positive changes. This applies to the general 
atmosphere, the level of scientific competence and the 
improvement of headquarters facilities. There has been a distinct 
move towards more component research, and the zonal programs 
have started to develop appropriate packages of technology for 
intervention.””7 Made in conjunction with the various criticisms 
this might be a recognition of the difficulties described above, or 
on the other hand might simply be the platitudinous commentary 
common to some CGIAR documents. In any case, the essential 
issues of governance were not fully addressed and some views 
may be biased towards past ideas from older reviewers 
unfamiliar with field activities of younger appointees in rapidly 
changing environments. Such a suggestion was arising generally 
in the 1970s and 1980s. 


With the most wide-ranging portfolio of research of any CGIAR 
Centre, ILCA can appear ill-conceived to later observers. Yet 
despite its thin spread across diverse African nations and animal 
species, and engaging most disciplines of animal science including 
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the social sciences, it produced useful outputs. Perhaps impact 
would have been greater if governance had been better defined 
between TAC, the Board and Management particularly with 
respect to budgets. More probably, impact after a decade would 
have been greater if the initial design had been tighter, and if 
reviews had been constrained to comment within the operating 
mandate of the Centre. 


After a decade, governance of ILCA and ILRAD had settled with 
reasonable comfort into the TAC model that subordinated 
Boards. Viewed from that perspective, TAC-commissioned 
reviews were an instrument of governance used to foster 
conformity with other CGIAR centres. Conflicting messages to 
Boards and perverse incentives led the ILRAD Board into 
management, despite ILRAD being registered as a company 
under Kenyan corporate law in stark contrast with ILCA’s 
clearer multinational institution status. While Boards were 
recommended to develop strategy, major decisions including the 
strategic redirection of ILCA, and ILRAD’s purchase of the major 
capital item, Kapiti, remained the preserve of TAC - which was 
further empowered when the World Bank funded donor 
shortfalls. As engagement in governance across 13 CGIAR 
centres began to stretch TAC, the viability of the mixed 
governance approach would come into greater focus. 


Both Centres were unusual in the CGIAR group, ILRAD being 
narrowly focussed on two diseases, and ILCA being extremely 
broad geographically and in adopting a farming systems 
approach. Governance remained opaquely spread across Boards, 
TAC and to a less extent Management and may be seen as an 
underlying cause of some direct criticisms in the reviews. With the 
funding and operational environment for the Centres shifting, 
new governance strains would arise, as introduced in the 
following chapter. 
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Chapter 4 


Marking Time: 1987-1992 


Towards the 1990s, reductionism within a scientific discipline 
was shifting towards interdisciplinary approaches that linked 
basic to applied research. In contrast, the CGIAR model based on 
Green Revolution success retained elements of discipline 
specificity oriented to technological fixes. Within CGIAR, ILRAD’s 
narrow scientific focus on the one hand and ILCA’s integrated 
farming systems on the other, set them apart from the dominant 
cropping Centres. At this time, advanced livestock disease 
research was increasingly linked to extension and economic 
analysis, which might have been expected to broaden ILRAD’s 
activities. ILCA was called upon by CGIAR to accommodate 
redefinitions around ‘sustainability’ and ‘agroecology’ as if its 
integrated program somehow excluded such considerations. 
These and other forces were operating while new applicants for 
CGIAR membership were being encouraged and donor attitudes 
were changing. Unrestricted ‘core’ funding was beginning to give 
way to restricted funds, which introduced a risk of research 
becoming diluted into downstream development projects. In this 
period when such trends were emerging reviews of each of ILCA 
and ILRAD took place. 


The separate review reports of ILRAD78 and ILCA7? reveal 
developments affecting governance and the operations in CGIAR. 
The now established cumbrous process of comment and 
reporting delayed public release of review reports until after 
International Centers’ Week, as described in the previous chapter. 
In addition to the now routine review procedures, TAC appointed 
a common member to the two reviews and required that they 
canvas the feasibility of merging the two Centres. 
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ILRAD: 1987-1992 


During this period, ILRAD had three Board Chairs, Jahnke (1987 - 
no image found), Mansson (1988-90) and Nielsen (1991-94), and 
one Director-General, Gray (1982-94). Donelson had been 
nominated ILRAD Director-General-designate. 


Drs. |. Mansson & Or, ole Nielsen 
1988-1990 1991-1994] 


The third review of ILRAD - an External Program and 
Management Review - was chaired by Vercoe.®° The Board Chair 
at the time was Nielsen and the Director-General was Gray who 
was due to retire in 1994. Most commentators on the review 
agreed with its sentiment that, as it was the most strategically 
focused Centre within CGIAR, ILRAD required a longer-term 
research commitment than was common in the System. However, 
the reality of the uncertain annual funding mechanism raised such 
questions as; “should ILRAD concentrate its core research on 
animal diseases and contract biotechnology research to outside 
laboratories?”, and “how can ILRAD better incorporate client 
perspectives into its program development?”. By comparison, the 
review found that of the 15 and 37 recommendations made by the 
previous separate management and program reviews, 11 and 24 
had been implemented. The review considered these to have been 
the main practical recommendations. 


Such an apparently acceptable response to the previous review 
was in contrast to a series of specific criticisms, some of which 
might be seen to reflect the colonial origins of ILRAD. For example, 
the majority of international staff originating from the United 
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Kingdom and Ireland (44 percent) was raised as a concern. Of 
these, 24 percent had been at ILRAD for more than ten years, and 
another 24 percent for more than five years. The review 
recommended that this cultural bias be corrected and that the 
proportion of women in the international ranks be increased. 
Table 9 presents a breakdown, assuming that all national staff 
were Kenyan. 


Table 9. ILRAD International Staff by Nationality, and National Staff, 1992. 
Africa: | Asia | Australia | Europe UK+ USA 


Kenya + Ireland 
other 
International 8+9 4 1 7 32+3 12 


Staff 
National Staff c.341 


The review sought to re-orient research so that laboratory science 
operated in a practical social and environmental context. As a 
component of strategic planning, such a governance decision 
required recasting the Board to reduce its scientific dominance to 
allow increased development experience oriented to ‘clients’, and 
to ILCA. As the same recommendation had been made by the 
review five years earlier, failure to enact the change possibly 
reflects a Board view that TAC exercised control over major 
decisions. Apart from details, little seemed to have changed in 
governance arrangements over the five years. 


The previous review had revealed ILRAD’s registration as a 
Kenyan company, which was now seen as a reflection of 1974 
Kenya not having been equipped to deal with registration of 
multinational organisations. Signed by the Kenyan Ministry of 
Agriculture rather than the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, the 
Memorandum of Agreement complicated the importation of 
goods. Hence anew Memorandum was to be signed with the MFA. 
This afforded an opportunity - that was missed - to clarify the role 
of the Board with respect to outside groups such as CGIAR. 
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Increasing uncertainties about funding pervaded all aspects of the 
review. At first this appeared less an issue for ILRAD as it had, 
through sound management and serendipity, created reserves 
that could cushion sudden funding droughts to an extent. Two 
conflicting lessons of future value were emerging; the need for a 
managed means to replenish reserves, and the disincentive to do 
so while CGIAR oriented fungible resources to Centres without 
adequate reserves. At this time however, neither the Board nor 
Management had moved to source alternative income streams 
including Centre-generated income. In the absence of such a 
strategic direction the review recommended that an ILRAD 
fundraising task force should be established. 


Wider than policies about reserves and fundraising, financial 
oversight remained inadequate. The Board’s Finance Committee 
was charged with covering audit, budget and financial oversight 
but lacked sufficient financial expertise for the role. Referring to 
external audit, the review commented that “the functioning of the 
Finance Committee ... was much less impressive, with the 
Committee appearing to rubber stamp Management’s 
submissions”. While reflecting confidence in Management, the 
review noted that the Finance Committee Chair was “a scientist 
with no credible financial qualifications”. The system was akin to 
that of a government departmental in which budgets were 
assigned from above for execution by functionaries, but it is 
readily arguable that this was never an appropriate model for 
responsibly using and accounting for funds contributed from 
diverse governments and agencies. The point is worthy of note 
concerning this period when donors were becoming more fiscally 
aware and experiencing competing demands for their funds. The 
system of the Finance Committee simply endorsing the Program 
Committee’s budget for implementation through the year until 
shortfalls were advised by TAC demanded much more careful 
Board governance than the “unacceptable” performance rated by 
the review. 
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The Program Committee continued as the central Board 
committee with its orientation to science and technology that 
flowed indistinguishably into Management’s responsibilities. 
Apart from sidelining the Finance Committee, this dominance 
limited the Board’s oversight capacity. Yet the Board seems to 
have gently rejected recommendations for change by replying 
that its Nominating Committee “will continue to take such matters 
into consideration”. Rather than a non-sequitur, this might be 
read in conjunction with the Board’s forthright statement that 
“historically the Board has tried to balance membership skills and 
backgrounds to encompass the relevant biomedical sciences, 
population based sciences, donor interests, development 
expertise, and administrative experience.” Perhaps the Board was 
saying that ILRAD was like private vaccine research groups where 
a ‘board’ was a high level advisory group. This attitude might 
explain the Board’s constant reference to the review as the EPR 
(External Program Review) rather than its actual designation of 
EPMR (External Program and Management Review). 


The Board also maintained a Training and Outreach Committee, a 
Nominations Committee that was to introduce performance 
evaluations, and a Compensation Committee that determined the 
salary and conditions of the Director-General, the Deputy 
Director-General, the Director of Administration and possibly 
other senior staff. Many of these seemed to encroach on 
Management’s bailiwick. The Executive Committee operated as a 
subset of the Board to conduct business between Board meetings, 
but also met during Board meetings when the full Board might 
otherwise have attended. This led to two classes of Board 
members, which apart from being inequitable probably also 
indicated an uneven quality among Board members - a product of 
prescriptive positions and a desire to use Boards as training 
grounds. Induction of new Board members was by immersion, 
which for inexperienced new members meant they were unable 
to contribute substantially to governance and so drifted into more 
familiar management matters. The review suggested an 
orientation process for new members, which raises the question 
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as to whether they meant governance orientation to ILRAD or 
CGIAR. Board member interviews revealed to the review that 
“they recognize that they are representing the various interests of 
the CGIAR System” while also looking to “the well-being of the 
ILRAD staff, especially its scientist members.” 


With such confusion of its roles, it is somewhat surprising that the 
review found ILRAD’s Board to function well and to understand 
its oversight role. This is intelligible if both the review team and 
Board saw the Board’s oversight role as acting on behalf of TAC, 
which would confirm that little change had occurred in either 
party. Within that paradigm, policy proposals could originate with 
Management through the Director-General and be examined by 
the Board, which would refer major variations, decisions or 
indeed some functions to TAC or a TAC-commissioned review. 
This extended to the governance function of monitoring 
performance of the Director-General, which was conducted 
through a survey done by the CGIAR Secretariat. A further 
indication that the review saw the mixed governance 
arrangement as appropriate was their acceptance of a role in 
redefining the direction of research strategy, one element of 
which was increased interaction with ILCA. 


ILCA: 1987-1992 


During this period, ILCA had two Board Chairs, Cummings (1987- 
91) and Bommer (1991-94), and one Director-General, Walsh 
(1986-93). 


The Chair for the ILCA review was Halse, and at the time of the 
review the Board Chair was Bommer and the Director-General 
was Walsh who was to step down soon afterwards. CGIAR at this 
time had embraced a new rhetoric that vaguely supported self- 
reliance rather than self-sufficiency, coordinated institutional 
development, and increased management and conservation of 
natural resources. Structural changes were implied in this vision, 
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which would see Centres grouped according to commodity or 
ecological mandates. ILCA was spread across the two categories. 


2 


, - 


rd 


Dr. John Walsh 
1987-1991 1991-1994 1986 — 1993 


Dr. Ralph W. Cummings Prof. Dieter Bommer 


USA Germany Ireland Lan 


More clearly than the ILRAD review, that of ILCA noted that 
Centres were “coping with funding resources that are greatly 
reduced relative to requirements envisaged in the Centre’s TAC 
approved Medium-term Plan”. This created two general 
anomalies; some directives of TAC became less practical, and 
recommendations from reviews that called for additional funds 
were even more impractical. Nevertheless, the goodwill that 
existed between the TAC, the Board and Management allowed 
sufficient dialogue for workable solutions to evolve. 


Other components of ILCA’s external environment were also 
changing, including improved policy implementation in many 
countries, high population growth, and accelerated growth in 
smallholder dairying, especially in and around cities. In seeking to 
understand the changes, ILRAD and ILCA joined with the Winrock 
International Institute for Agricultural Development for an 
assessment of Animal Agriculture in sub-Saharan Africa that 
projected a quadrupling of demand for livestock products by 
2025.81 Within this context the ILCA review advised the Centre to 
“narrow the focus of its mission” 82 


The breadth of ILCA activities and its orientation to working with 


National Agricultural Research Systems (NARS) was seen to bea 
strength and a possible cause of a poor publication record. High 
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staff turnover, low staff morale and lack of impact joined the 
criticisms, which were seen to be a “consequence of the lack of a 
well-focused operational mandate”. Such opinion was not new, 
yet reviews had contradicted themselves by stating that the 
mandate remained appropriate. The time had now come to clarify 
the purposes of ILCA through a “rigorous review of its programme 
priorities when developing its medium-term proposals”.83 In 
making this statement TAC was vetoing a recommendation for 
ILCA to create an additional ecoregional centre for the highland 
zone of Ethiopia. This was clearly a governance function that TAC 
was continuing to assume for itself; there is no indication of the 
Board entering an opinion on the subject. 


Research programs were spread across milk and meat from cattle 
and small ruminants, animal traction, livestock policy, animal feed 
resources and trypanotolerance. They involved small farmers and 
pastoralists in semi-arid, subhumid, humid and highland zones. 
Potential ambiguity in the review in its emphasis on strong 
disciplinary foci at the same time as ILCA maintaining its 
“comparative advantage in interdisciplinary work based on a 
farming systems approach” may be understood as a 
recommendation that strategic research “should focus on 
problems identified from the farming systems studies”. 


As for past reviews, these comments derived from ILCA’s broad 
mandate. From its beginnings in assembling baseline socio- 
economic data, ILCA’s first review required it to make greater 
technical interventions, which having been done led the second 
review to recommend even greater focus. ILCA’s responsible 
approach was to develop a strategic plan around six themes, 
which formed the basis of research between 1988 and 1993 with 
a proposed increase in budget from US $19.8 million to US $36.5 
million. The plan addressed 52 of the 78 recommendations of the 
second review while some others were negated by budget 
shortfalls. Such change required close interaction between the 
Board and Management and may be seen as a step towards 
increased Centre governing capacity. 
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The strategy based on ten-year, five-year and annual plans was 
submitted to the Board and from there to TAC. At the same time 
one of the principle elements of TAC’s dominance over Centre 
governance was potentially weakening as its control over budgets 
became less absolute. Covering research, training and 
communications, the five-year plan, known as the Medium-Term 
Plan, was the main document used for formulating annual plans 
and budgets submitted to TAC. While the review suggests that 
“there were unrealistic expectations as to the resources that 
would be available”, it is not at all clear that TAC was able to 
provide guidance as to the reliability of donor funding. The 
impacts of annual budgetary shortfalls were reduced by clever 
management of overlapping projects, which must have included 
agreement with the Board Program Committee as it continued to 
join in management decisions. Such a management approach may 
have compromised the intent of the plans, for example to further 
centralize research on Addis Ababa. 


Research staff numbers in 1986 and 1991 were coincidentally the 
same. In 1986, of 60 international staff and 47 researchers, 23 
were based in Addis Ababa, while in 1991, 17 were located in 
Addis. The constant total does not reflect staff stability; about 
two-thirds of the 1987 international staff present were still 
present in 1991 and the 60 international positions had seen 116 
different appointments in the period with around half being from 
the UK or Europe. The review ranked staff as being only 
moderately ambitious and spread too thinly across zonal 
locations and research thrusts. The Board seemed unconcerned 
with these matters despite claiming responsibility for human 
resource management, and being engaged in negotiations with 
their host country. 


Revision of the host country agreement with the Ethiopian 
Government led to ILCA being defined as an “organization 
enjoying, for purposes of privileges and immunities, a status 
comparable to that accorded by the Government to international 
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organizations operating in Ethiopia”.84 This clarified ILCA’s status 
and operations. Across the same period, ILCA had based a team at 
ILRAD and developed cooperation with IITA, IFPRI, ICRISAT, 
IPGRI, CIAT and ISNAR, and was hosting staff from CIAT, IFPRI, 
ICRISAT, CIMMYT and CIP. This was possibly the greatest 
indication within all of CGIAR of governance responsibility 
shifting towards the Board of a Centre. It also highlighted the need 
for increased capacity on the Board. 


Board membership was constitutionally limited to between 12 
and 17 members and at the time of review was 14, made up of the 
Director-General ex officio, and two members designated by the 
Government of Ethiopia, four by CGIAR; of the seven others, at 
least three were expected to be African nationals. Board processes 
had been strengthened by a clearer Board Secretary role, a formal 
election process for the Chair and Vice-Chair, and the possibility 
of two members of ILRAD and ILCA being able to observe each 
other’s Board meetings. However, the full Board still only met 
once a year and conducted most activities through committees. 


Identified deficiencies in Board composition remained 
unaddressed with the Nominating Committee failing to find 
suitable candidates for at least three years, and being cavalier in 
its appointments, not requiring checks or references of nominees. 
The Executive Committee effectively functioned as the Board, 
which resulted in “a significant proportion of the Board not 
feel[ing] adequately informed” about audit, for example. The 
Program Committee continued to be engaged in research 
management more than oversight. These were not new criticisms 
and in revisiting the 1985 review’s concern about strategic 
planning, goal setting and prioritization, delineation of roles and 
general Board oversight, the 1992 review observed “great 
improvement in each of these areas”. While 30 years later it is 
difficult to discern if this is just peer politesse seeking to mollify 
other criticisms in the documents, it is clear that the review 
expected the Board to have become more proactive. For example, 
Management had been left to design and implement a plan 
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without Board examination or approval. However as this was 
simply continuing past behaviours, a question arises: was the 
review perhaps leading both TAC and the Board toward a more 
durable governance system? 


Improved governance also required deleting excessive 
implementation detail in Board meetings, taking oversight of 
finances seriously and, notwithstanding the review’s confusing 
allocation of human resource management to the Board, adhering 
to defined roles for governance and management. To provide a 
flavour of the milieu: long written reports were read verbatim by 
management; substantive discussion was limited; materials were 
voluminous; some members were hesitant to speak; meeting 
procedures were variable. Nevertheless, in general it worked - 
primarily because, as the review noted, a good relationship 
existed between the Board and the Director-General. 


All such comment was made within the paradigm of TAC-cum- 
CGIAR Secretariat retaining much governance authority even as 
its influence began to decline as it lost control over funding. 
Perhaps this was an additional fillip to the System’s 1989 creation 
of a Board orientation program, which highlighted the 
assumption that Boards were instruments of CGIAR and 
accordingly new Board members needed to know CGIAR’s 
objectives. It also incidentally showed that some Board members 
had little or no governance experience. Yet none of these points 
seemed to be of major concern, even at this time when corrections 
to the 1980s excesses led to tightening of corporate governance 
in donor nations - and when the Centres’ funding environment 
was changing. 


Budget shortfalls and funding reallocations introduced variations 
from the planned research as indicated in Table 10. These were 
compounded by an increased proportion of restricted funds in 
budgets and ILCA’s reliance on 40 percent of its budget coming 
from two donors - the World Bank and USAID. Responding to this 
new financial environment, Management more than the Board 
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acted to maintain a working capital float to cover 90 days trading, 
creating a capital development fund to cover asset replacement, 
investing reserves responsibly - and adding donor fund raising to 
the Director-General’s duties. The governance triad of TAC, Board 
and Management appears to have continued, as it had for ILRAD. 


Table 10. Actual (in brackets) and Budget per Research Thrust, 1988-9385 


1988 | 1989 | 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993 

Budget (USD mill) 

Plan 11.5 12.9 14.4 16.1 17.0 | 18.0 

Actual 11.5 12.6 13.0 13.2 

Percent per Thrust 

Cattle 26 27 28 30 30 30 
(22) | (24) | (2a) | (26) 

Small Ruminant 15 20 20 20 20 20 
a3) | an | a7 | 6) 

Animal Traction 17 17 18 18 18 18 
qs) | (1s) | ce) | (25) 

Animal Feed 22 15 13 10 10 10 
3) | an | a4 | 6) 

Trypanotolerance 13 12 10 9 9 9 
ay | a | a3) | (6) 

Policy & Resource 7 9 11 13 13 13 

Use (7) (10) (12) (11) 


Merger Mooted 


Moves towards merger were afoot among the agencies that 
maintained an interest in ILCA and ILRAD, including the World 
Bank and Rockefeller Foundation. Some of these discussions may 
have excluded the Centres themselves, although a statement deep 
in the ILRAD files implied that the former ILRAD Chair had 
mooted the idea at least by 1991. It stated: “After all, science and 
the actors have changed in 20 years. What does animal agriculture 
need in terms of strategic research? Where does ILRAD have its 
comparative advantage? What are the problems and how can the 
donor community best address these problems? .. . ILCA and 
ILRAD should get together to look at the management and control 
of disease constraints to productivity. .. . The two institutes 
should be brought together in some appropriate way so that there 
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are stronger disease and scientific inputs into ILCA and [so that] 
ILRAD can make use of ILCA's established networks. Production 
and disease are really one thing and it is an historical (political) 
accident that there are two centres... . This will undoubtedly 
mean a change of role for ILRAD but must not destroy the 
competency in science that ILRAD has... . ILRAD can continue to 
be useful .. . by [making] incremental changes in its programmes 
and by expanding the scope of its programmes as they are 
required. ...ILRAD is not separate, but part of a system which it 
can influence, whilst needing to be sensitive to the influences of 
the system. 1992 will be the period for change. ... ILRAD must do 
something new and become outward looking.”86 


The reviews had been asked by TAC to canvass the possibility of 
combining ILCA and ILRAD into a single organisation, which in 
turn provided channels for the Boards and Managements of the 
Centres to comment. The ILRAD Board responded that it saw no 
benefits in merger, preferring cooperative projects with ILCA for 
field testing. The ILRAD review itself went marginally further in 
suggesting joint activities for program planning, sourcing of funds 
and evaluations and overlapping Board memberships. The ILCA 
review took the approach of listing both the advantages and 
disadvantages of merger. Advantages included: priority setting 
for factors limiting animal production that are wider than animal 
health; a single livestock institute with common support facilities; 
one Board and one Management, and creating a greater critical 
mass of scientists. Against these, it listed disadvantages as: being 
of little benefit to ILCA’s thrusts with the exception of the 
trypanotolerance and socio-economic activities; limited scientific 
benefits with the exception of animal reproduction and health, 
and the difficulty of recruiting a Director-General of the required 
high level and broad background. Regardless of the advice, and 
TAC’s formal agreement to limit integration of the Centres to some 
common Board membership, the idea of a single livestock Centre 
was firmly back on the agenda, and the agenda was dictated by 
TAC. 
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The established governance system of TAC assuming precedence 
over Boards continued through the first half of ILCA’s and 
ILRAD’s second decade. In seeking to widen the focus of ILRAD 
and narrow that of ILCA, the respective reviews recommended 
various improvements in Board governance. However, such 
sound advice was compromised by the Boards’ limited influence 
and capacity even when opportunities arose such as revision of 
ILCA’s agreement with Ethiopia. Board governance roles such as 
monitoring the Director-General’s performance and high-level 
strategy approval remained with CGIAR. By the 1990s, donor 
funding was becoming less reliable, which in turn weakened the 
nexus between plans and execution and potentially challenged 
the authority of TAC. Regardless of this trend, TAC charged the 
reviews to consider merging ILCA and ILRAD although the only 
public awareness of this by 1993 was the appointment of some 
common members across the two Boards. 


By 1992 the viability of a governance system reliant on goodwill 
across Boards, Management and CGIAR might have been called 
into question by changing donor attitudes and _ funding. 
Personalities were as dedicated as their predecessors, but seemed 
to be drawing on experience from national research systems, 
universities, the World Bank and FAO. Such agencies each shared 
elements with the comparatively tiny ILRAD and ILCA yet the sum 
of that experience was proving inadequate to cover the whole of 
the unique governance needs of the Centres. But such trends were 
not fully recognized, which allowed suggestions of merging ILCA 
and ILRAD to be canvassed by TAC largely without consultation of 
their nominal governance bodies, the Centre Boards. The move 
toward merger is discussed in the following chapter. 
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Chapter 5 


Towards Merger: 1992-1994 


The livestock Centres might have received a fairer treatment in 
the CGIAR System if they had originated as separate centres for 
major species as was done for the crops. Livestock in general had 
been overlooked in the Green Revolution - _ perhaps 
understandably given its focus on additional dietary calories, but 
by the 1990s livestock was known to be critical in the nutrition, 
health and livelihoods of hundreds of millions of marginalized 
people and in environmental management. As the World Bank 
consistently guided CGIAR, it is useful in the evolution of 
governance to refer to expert opinion on the Bank’s role in 
international agricultural research Centres, which refers to 
livestock as one of the “themes aired too infrequently around the 
Bank”.87 The Bank’s focus on government clients might have even 
led to assumptions that such livestock as pigs and poultry were 
catered for in the private sector. Yet the private sector “rarely 
contributed to the income or the rural poor and often products 
were not affordable by the same underprivileged group”.88 


The Bank had initially sponsored international agricultural 
research on the basis of its extremely high rates of return. 
However, the Bank’s mandate made it difficult for it to provide 
grants, and lending for national research systems was more 
complex than for direct development projects. This produced the 
anomalous situation that Bank staff were often unable “to find a 
readily applicable package of technologies on the shelf for their 
project area and [the Bank seemed] reluctant to increase core 
support for the CGIAR”.89 Some informed minds suggested the gap 
could be ameliorated by enhancing the relationship between 
Centres and the Bank by appointing Bank staff to Centre Boards 
and by their participating in reviews and meetings of Centres. In 
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the case of livestock, such Bank staff as de Haan were to make 
significant linkages through their Board roles. 


Overall, the Bank-CGIAR nexus remained functional. Perceptions 
that it could be improved might simply be a reflection of the 
inadequate understanding of the business of research and trans- 
sovereignty research projects, and transient administrators. It is 
therefore unsurprising that the opinions of more than 30 
otherwise well-informed parties did not share a single common 
conclusion. In general, most agreed that donors were becoming 
increasingly unreliable in meeting their own pledges for 
international agricultural research, which oddly led their 
representatives to suggest that there were too many CGIAR 
Centres. These changes in donor funding and opinion left the Bank 
in an invidious position: “as Co-Sponsor and donor of last resort, 
the World Bank has played a crucial role in ensuring the 
development of agricultural technology. Should the Bank give up 
this role and behave just like other donors, the Winds of Change 
could easily become the Kiss of Death”.9! The Bank later 
relinquished its ‘last resort’ funding role but before that time it 
was to influence the merger of ILCA and ILRAD amidst the rising 
‘Winds’. 


Although formally noted at the establishment of ILCA, the process 
towards merger of the livestock Centres can be documented from 
1991, and according to official documents a proposal had been 
formulated even earlier but was only presented and approved at 
International Centers’ Week in 1992.92 This was the same meeting 
at which the reviews of ILCA and ILRAD were presented. A TAC 
discussion paper?3 on livestock research, a Winrock International 
report®* and other reports? were also tabled. Failing to reach 
agreement from the ICW meeting, the CGIAR Chair commissioned 
a Working Group to advancing the discussion and hopefully build 
consensus. The resultant Working Group reported to the CGIAR 
Mid-Term Meeting in 1993.96 
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The mood of the time, coloured by the knowledge that core 
funding for CGIAR Centres was becoming less secure, was that 
livestock could command additional funding from “a more 
visionary, multi-disciplinary, multi-institutional, impact-directed 
approach and _ strategy”. Accordingly, the Working Group 
recommended; a unified visionary research strategy and a revised 
“management structure to establish policies and provide 
oversight”. That last phrase suggests that the Working Group 
viewed the policy and oversight roles to be management rather 
than governance functions. These comments appeared to apply to 
all CGIAR Centres, and in that sense imply that the ILCA-ILRAD 
integration was intended to be the first of a series of intended 
Centre mergers. 


The Working Group, chaired by Davies, considered that CGIAR 
allocations to livestock research were “about right”. Having said 
that, it observed that overall international funding was likely to 
decline while at the same time rising environmental concern and 
fiscal accountability were adding costs. The Working Group’s 
solution was for CGIAR to seek non-core funding and advance a 
new visionary strategy. Focusing on livestock, this opened a range 
of options including placing a time limit on immunological 
research, contracting-out advanced laboratory research and 
integrating nutrition research with CGIAR regional Centres. 
Whether these suggestions were adopted or not, the Working 
Group emphasized that “no change [was] not an option”. 


TAC’s scenario presented to the 1992 International Centres Week 
included global expansion for ILRAD and focussing most ILCA 
work on a single eco-region with other regions being coordinated 
through CGIAR regional Centres. The Working Group dismissed 
this option as having “been overtaken by events”, and proposed a 
hybrid option that combined a greenfield ideal with adaptation of 
existing approaches. Their proposal was to be advanced by a 
further team to develop a strategy that assumed core funding for 
livestock programs would be at least maintained. Additional 
funding was also to be attracted by innovative and flexible appeals 
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to donors’ environmental and sustainability concerns that could 
be funded on a bilateral basis. Such bold assumptions for the times 
went unchallenged, and were soon proved false. 


It was claimed that various documents all pointed to the 
desirability of merger. The team was therefore charged to report 
quickly and fully before the 1993 International Centres Week 
after which it could refine a strategic document over the 
subsequent year. The usual assumption of CGIAR that Boards 
were little more than their Program Committees led to the 
proposal that joint planning should be undertaken by the ILCA 
and ILRAD Program Committees. This seems to have been 
assumed to automatically lead to a joint Board arising that would 
produce “a unified center within the next five years”.9” 


The group formed for the next stage of the livestock research 
discussions in May 1993 was called a Steering Committee, which 
was chaired by de Vaccaro and included the Chair of the 1992 
ILRAD review, Vercoe. In its report to the 1993 International 
Centres Week it recommended; a focus on ruminants in mixed 
production systems, development of a _ unified strategy, 
immediate integration of such areas as training, information and 
forage germplasm, and establishment by January 1995 of a new 
livestock Centre “based on the relevant programs of ILCA and 
ILRAD” to define a Systemwide livestock strategy. This vision ofa 
large integrated and global livestock research effort coordinated 
through a well-equipped Centre was to receive “assured” 
multilateral core funding and additional new sources of funding 
that “must be urgently mobilized”.°8 These institutional and 
funding arrangements were represented in Figure 1, which 
employed the then current acronym CIRL - Centre for 
International Research on Livestock - for what was to become 
ILRI. 


Referring to several reports supporting the importance of 
livestock in international research for development and the 


possibility of integrating the two existing CGIAR Centres, the 
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Steering Committee agreed that CGIAR’s strong comparative 
advantage in the sector justified expansion to Asia and Latin 
America for semi-arid, sub-humid and highland cool tropics 
ecosystems. Claiming that “the main constraints to production of 
[cattle, sheep and goats] in developing countries have been amply 
documented” seven research areas were to make up the global 
Centre’s disciplinary structure, viz; health, nutrition and 
physiology, genetics, feed resources, production systems, natural 
resource management, and policy. This focus was congruent with 
documentation prepared earlier by TAC%? and was to operate 
within the goal to “improve productivity of high priority livestock 
and their integration into sustainable production systems”.100 


Figure 1. Institutional Linkages: CGIAR Livestock Research Strategy!°1 
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To effect the integration of ILCA and ILRAD, it was proposed that 
memberships of the future Board be selected to provide a broad 
vision of livestock problems and potentials across a range of 
disciplines. The future Board would be involved in “the 
development of the strategic plan and administrative 
arrangements” and “capitalize on the experience of ILCA and 
ILRAD” by including current Board Chairs, Directors-General, 
representatives of the two host countries and one existing Board 
member from each of ILCA and ILRAD. Nominations were to be 
subject to CGIAR approval. Apart from the Board, an 
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Implementation Group would oversee the change process that 
included two task forces for the strategic and medium-term plans. 
All changes were to be done rapidly because speed “reaffirms the 
Committee’s [TAC’s] conviction” to merge the Centres. Figure 2 
reproduces the proposed workplan for the merger, again using 
the working name of CIRL for what was to become ILRI. 


Figure 2. Summary Workplan for Establishing a Unified Livestock Centre1°2 
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The decision to merge the two livestock Centres had become 
irreversible after the 1993 International Centres Week. The 
matter had been deliberated behind closed doors before it was 
mooted in select circles and then formally presented in 
stakeholder meetings. Of course, it had also been suggested in 
1974 when the separate Centres were created, and the 
opportunity missed. The 1992 reviews of each Centre, as 
discussed in the preceding chapter, were both available to the 
1993 ICW and both had recommended against merger. The 
almost parallel study conducted by the Rockefeller Foundation 
involved the same Centre staff as the two reviews, yet its strategy 
was for a merged Centre. As often, official documents in such 
circumstances can omit key political machinations. In the event, 
CGIAR through TAC and donors buoyed the Boards along toward 
merger, which led to the creation of ILRI in a much shorter time 
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frame than was either common for other CGIAR decisions, or that 
recommended by the Steering Committee. The governments of 
Denmark, Ethiopia, Kenya, Sweden and Switzerland, and the UN 
Environmental Programme signed to establish ILRI on 21st 
September, 1994.103 


The events for the period 1992-1993 consolidate observations 
about CGIAR-Centres governance raised in the preceding 
chapters. Influenced by the World Bank through its coordination 
role, cadre of specialists and remedial funding of mercurial 
donors’ commitments, CGIAR/TAC, Winrock International and 
the Rockefeller Foundation deliberated about merging ILCA and 
ILRAD without fully sharing proposals with the Centres’ nominal 
governance bodies. Successive TAC-commissioned studies 
advanced the proposal until a clear path for merger emerged, 
which was supposed to attract incremental funding through 
bilateral grants. While largely sidelined, the ILRAD and ILCA 
Boards rose to the challenge and enabled accelerated creation of 
the merged entity ILRI with a Board drawn from the ILCA and 
ILRAD Boards. Far from indicating a shift in power between TAC 
and the Board(s), the action affirmed the past hierarchy to the 
extent that in this case Board nominations were to be subject to 
CGIAR approval. 


While the governance role of the Board had not been clarified, 
ILRI had been created with a promise of the combined budgets of 
ILCA and ILRAD supplemented by additional funding from 
bilateral sources. The bald statement was contained in documents 
that were tabled at the same time as others concerned with 
unfulfilled donor pledges and indications of reduced future donor 
commitments. Without conjecturing whether the anomaly 
represents naive aspirations or disingenuousness on the part of 
the powerbrokers of the time, the promised budget of future years 
was to bean order of magnitude less than promised, as introduced 
in the following chapter. 
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Chapter 6 


A Single Livestock Centre - ILRI: 1994-1996 


Rejected as a proposal at the time of ILCA’s formation, many 
nevertheless thought that ILRAD and ILCA would one day become 
one Centre, just as they also saw that the crop Centres would 
logically be unified. The reviews of ILCA and ILRAD that found 
little benefit to such a merger must be read in the knowledge that 
peers from the livestock research sector mostly came from home 
institutional structures where animal health was, often 
unproductively, separated from production. But neither national 
research bodies nor the UN-style organisations familiar to some 
CGIAR players provided good organisational models for the 
integrated and targeted international research for development 
of a CGIAR Centre. In any case and as described in the preceding 
chapter, merger machinations were being advanced in parallel 
with the 1992 Centre reviews. Overlapping membership of review 
teams and the merger Steering Committee! served the outcome 
desired by TAC, which could have been detected in successive 
reviews’ recommendations to broaden the activities of ILRAD and 
narrow those of ILCA. 


Credibility for organisational change in the 1990s was usually 
sought through association with authoritative studies, which in 
this case was conducted under the auspices of Winrock 
International and the Rockefeller Foundation; both favoured an 
integrated approach for global livestock research through a single 
Centre.105 The single Centre was to expand to a global mandate 
serviced through a 25 percent increase in scientist appointments 
and an even greater budget increase that would dwarf the 
combined total of the early 1990s ILCA and ILRAD budgets. These 
CGIAR commitments made in the knowledge of the decline in 
donor core funding were made appear credible by implications 
that core reductions were an aberration and that incremental 
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budget would be made available as restricted bilateral funds from 
the same donors. Informed administrators would have been 
aware that the core funding decline was not a temporary 
aberration but in fact a change in aid administration following 
increased accountability across other sectors in major donor 
nations. Informed research governance and management experts 
would have been aware that bilateral funding would reduce the 
ability to centrally plan research, and hence undermine the 
authority of CGIAR in Centre governance. 


If such informed voices existed, they do not appear to have 
enjoyed an influential platform. One consequence of the poorly 
timed merger was that plans for global expansion from sub- 
Saharan Africa could never be fully realized, at least in the CGIAR 
operational mode. Consequently, ILRI’s budgets were to remain 
constrained until after 2012 by which time bilateral funding 
direct to ILRI was the major source of income. The trend having 
begun at the time when ILRI was created might have been 
expected to give rise to a more autonomous Board for the legally 
autonomous Centre; but established norms within CGIAR 
precluded such innovation - perhaps because continuing Board 
members had much on their plates, such as resolution of ILRAD’s 
legal status in Kenya. 


To effect the creation of ILRI the peculiarities of ILRAD’s status as 
a private Kenyan company as distinct from a multinational 
organisation had first to be accommodated. The result was a 
Kenyan Act of 1993 in which ILRAD was assured of having “the 
legal capacities of a body corporate” with privileges and 
immunities of an international organisation. The privileges and 
immunities extended to any international employee of ILRAD 
residing in Kenya and performing duties in its service.1°° While 
this governance action had been necessary for some time, it is 
noteworthy that it occurred during the period that merger was 
being planned. Subsequent actions in ILRAD also suggest that the 
location of Nairobi as the main ILRI headquarters was intended 
before the matter was discussed with other host countries, and 
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that such matters were determined by parties outside ILRAD and 
ILCA. Notwithstanding words defining the role of Centre Boards, 
host countries dealings with UN bodies may well have caused 
them to assume that it was normal for governance to exist in a 
distant land. 


The procedure for ushering ILRI into existence, according to a 
letter from lawyers advising ILRAD, required the ILRAD company 
to be placed in voluntary liquidation between October 1994 and 
May 1995.1°7 This was to be triggered by the ILRAD Board 
resolving that ILRI assume all ILRAD research activities after 
ILRAD had paid all outstanding creditors and had passed a special 
resolution to voluntarily liquidate ILRAD. It was further suggested 
that the process could be facilitated by each director of the ILRAD 
appointing an alternative director who was resident in Kenya, as 
was permissible under Article 59 of the ILRAD Articles of 
Association. The Kenyan government would transfer the lease of 
the land on which ILRAD operated to ILRI. The shares owned by 
ILRAD and its nominees in Kapiti Plains Estate would similarly be 
transferred to ILRI after securing “Kenyan Exchange Control 
consent to the transfer from the Central Bank of Kenya and a 
stamp duty exemption notice for such transfer with the assistance 
of the Kenyan Government”. While legally straightforward, sucha 
proposed arrangement for a multinational organisation today 
appear unusually risky - and at the time may have challenged the 
capacity of the Board. 


The birth of the International Livestock Research Institute (ILRI) 
on September 21, 1994 was hosted by Government Switzerland 
as the depository nation and sponsor for the creation of the 
international Centre. Other sponsors for its creation were; 
Ethiopia, Kenya, Denmark, Sweden and the United Nations 
Environment Program. The inaugural meeting of the ILRI Board 
followed immediately in Berne on September 22-23, convened by 
Herdt of the Rockefeller Foundation, which had been appointed as 
the Implementing Agency by the CGIAR. As the CGIAR was still not 
a registered organisation, it was presumably the World Bank 
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acting on behalf of CGIAR that appointed, which would explain the 
cumbersome process of requiring such agents as an Implementing 
Agency and perhaps even an Implementation Advisory Group. 


The foundation ILRI Board was nominated by the Implementing 
Agency following recommendations from a Search Advisory 
Committee of the Implementing Advisory Group. One nominee 
was rejected on advice from a donor nation in what sounded like 
a shareholder action. Appointment of Kenyan and Ethiopian 
Board members was delayed until after the location of ILRI’s 
official headquarters had been agreed. During the first meeting, 
Clarke was elected as Chair of the Board with the right to appoint 
a Vice Chair.1°8 Determination of an official headquarters for the 
new organisation was a sensitive matter entrusted to the Board 
Chair and key members. Administrative matters inherited from 
ILCA and ILRAD were to be integrated as far as possible by the 
Boards and Management of both ILCA and ILRAD over the ensuing 
three months that they continued to exist. 


An implementation plan for ILRI’s contribution within the CGIAR 
strategy had been prepared in consultation with the parties above 
after consultation with the Boards of ILCA and ILRAD, their 
Managements and staff. The strategy was rubber-stamped by the 
newly formed ILRI Board by noting that it would be updated 
during the coming year. They accepted the Indicative Medium 
Term Plan introduced the new global mandate and assumed the 
significantly increased budget consistently referred to in the 
Steering Committee’s and other documents. 


Concurrent with these actions, the TAC-inspired global livestock 
strategy also called for a Systemwide Livestock Program (SLP) to 
coordinate activities related to livestock across all CGIAR Centres. 
Part of an intended series of similar Systemwide Programs, the 
SLP was an attempt to create a mechanism for interaction that 
could function across the autonomous Centres in different 
countries with different legal frameworks. Other such attempts of 
coordination were to follow over the subsequent quarter century, 
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with increasing overhead costs in each new iteration; one analysis 
counted 20 such attempts at coordination. Initiated by TAC 
with a budget of $4 million, the SLP began with $500K until donor 
commitments could be firmed up at the forthcoming International 
Centres Week. The SLP was managed by Smith to build linkages 
between Centres!!° by being global, ecoregional, multidiscipinary 
and sustainable in focusing on a few broad research areas 
including feed resources, livestock production and _ socio- 
economics. It was a clear sign that governance decisions of the 
newly formed ILRI were to remain as they had been, with CGIAR’s 
TAC - and this was seen as reasonable and workable for programs 
fully funded through CGIAR, but increasingly many projects were 
not funded through that channel. 


Minutes of the initial meeting of the ILRI Board observed that the 
creation of Systemwide Programs such as the SLP represented 
CGIAR “moving rapidly towards a fundamental paradigm shift in 
which there will be increased emphasis placed on outcome of 
programmes which transcend participating CGIAR institutions”. It 
was further anticipated that “donors may well find these 
programme initiatives attractive relative to more traditional 
institutional funding”. Buoyed by such rhetoric on top of promised 
additional funds, the newly constituted ILRI Board saw a “unique 
opportunity” for ILRI to “emerge as a pace setter in implementing 
the new paradigm” within CGIAR by designing the ILRI Strategic 
Plan around the SLP initiative. In proposing this orientation, it 
was noted that “the CGIAR global strategy for livestock research 
calls for ILRI to also actively pursue a convenor role for all 
livestock and livestock related research across the System”. Thus 
enthused, the Board charged the erstwhile ILCA Director General, 
Fitzhugh, to meet with other Centre Directors-General to advance 
the SLP and ILRI’s role as its Convenor.111 The SLP was to 
influence much of ILRI’s future and related activities across the 
CGIAR through a complex matrix management system. 


At the following Board meeting, Fitzhugh was appointed as ILRI 
Director-General for five years. Board functions were to be 
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conducted through Executive, Program, Finance and Audit, and 
Nominating committees with the Chair and Director-General 
being regular members of the Executive Committee and ex-officio 
members of other committees. Personnel policy developed by the 
Board was to be managed by the Director-General who was also 
to integrate administrative systems and training from ILRAD and 
ILCA while unification of the research program was to be 
advanced through development of a Medium Term Plan,112 
presumably to mirror major aspects of the SLP. In this 
developmental phase of ILRI, the ILRI Board seemed to be 
assuming a greater governance role than had generally been the 
case in the forming institutions. 


Meanwhile in the same year of 1994, ILCA and ILRAD Boards had 
held their final meetings and duly agreed to “dissolve themselves 
in favor of ILRI” with “all obligations .. associated with 
governments, institutions and individuals” remaining in effect. 
The first investment decision arising seems to have been 
construction of a containment facility to continue research for 
production of a theileriosis vaccine. The $1 million cost was 
considered possible from ILRI’s reserves of $10 million in the light 
of promised future funding. The sensitive issue of the designation 
of ILRI’s official location was resolved by accepting Ethiopia and 
Kenya as co-hosts with equal status,113 each having substantial 
investment in infrastructure; Nairobi was named as the official 
Headquarters.114 


Dr. Hank Fitzhugh 
1993-1994 
USA 


Dr. Neville Clarke Dr. Charan Chantalakhana 
1995-1999 Vice Chair 
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By the next meeting, in early 1995, Board minutes assumed a 
more conventional format and listed ILRI Board members. The 
Chair appointed Chantalakhana - the leading Southeast Asia 
livestock researcher and a past member of TAC - as Vice Chair; 
other members were also mainly drawn from the ILCA and ILRAD 
Boards with due attention to CGIAR’s political guidelines of the 
time. The host country agreement with Kenya had been signed 
earlier and was celebrated during the meeting!45 while the 
agreement with Ethiopia was not to be finalized until mid-year.116 


As the Board settled into a routine, it drifted into allocating more 
time to research and the Program Committee. This led to the next 
meeting being scheduled to coincide with the annual staff 
conference with its three days of presentations of research 
activities. Program Committee members assumed research 
overview roles in their areas of expertise, and it was proposed to 
commission research reviews of the groupings of policy and 
production systems. The Board approved annual research plans 
and also involved itself in the higher level management of 
personnel matters. The Board also wrestled with the Kapiti Plains 
Estate company that it had inherited from ILRAD; incorporated 
under Kenyan company law, Kapiti had fallen between the CGIAR 
and Board stools and consequently had not been adequately 
addressed in the merger arrangements. It presented a challenge 
in terms of whether it should continue as a private company or be 
made “an integral part of an International Organisation”. The 
decision was seen to rest on whether Kapiti was primarily to 
produce disease-free animals or to be used more extensively in 
ILRI research.1!7 As CGIAR took little interest in Kapiti, decision- 
making about its use and status was to continue as an indicator of 
Board governance. 


Financial documents indicated 1995 assets of ILRI to be $12.9 
million and reserves sufficient for 99 days operation. In approving 
the annual budget the ILRI Board congratulated “both ILCA and 
ILRAD management for their prudent fiscal management which 
allowed ILRI to start its operation from a healthy financial 
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position”. The budget included reduced administrative 
expenditure, expanded activities in Asia and greater integration 
of existing programs. In seeking additional income sources, the 
Board remained wary of being diverted from its mission when it 
accepted restricted bilateral funding, and apparently remained 
unaware that core funding was likely to continue to decline.118 In 
the outside world, general changes in the allocation of 
development assistance were clear by this time and there was a 
rising sentiment that the golden age of international grant aid was 
ending. 


By September 1995, the representative from Ethiopia had been 
named. The Board now addressed matters that in a future era 
would be deemed the responsibility of Management including 
staff reorganisation, salaries and details of research projects. 
Shortfalls in funding of around $1 million were now 
foreshadowed, and surmising that this was a_ short-term 
phenomenon, it was determined that this could be managed by 
savings in order to leave reserves intact. For 1996, the shortfall 
was suggested to be up to $2.2 million. Within this environment, 
funds also had to stretch to new work to Asia for which ILRI 
foresaw livestock bases at IRRI in the Philippines and ICRISAT in 
India.119 


Research planning was informed by internally commissioned 
reviews, such as one concerning production systems research that 
identified such issues as; “upstream vs downstream” research, 
ILRI visibility in partnership situations, uptake of research results 
and the need for terminating some projects. Alignment between 
ILRI research programs and the SLI (SLP renamed as System 
Livestock Initiative) became problematic. Even though the SLI 
was coordinated by ILRI, it relied on other Centres’ participation 
in fundraising for three-year projects that had to be managed 
within annual funding horizons. Any increase of the role of the 
Board in strategic planning was again complicated by CGIAR not 
immediately following the SLI with other promised Systemwide 
Programs and not adjusting to reduced funding. Nevertheless, 
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work continued on an ILRI medium-term plan to integrate and 
rebrand ILCA and ILRAD programs, expand activities into Asia 
and include the SLI.12° 


In 1996 the Board continued to improve its governance by 
clarifying its own responsibilities vis-a-vis those of management, 
and requiring improved responses from Management. The 
processes that the ILRI Board inherited from ILCA and ILRAD 
were no longer sufficient for the changing financial environment 
and ILRI’s global mandate. CGIAR took a passing interest in the 
functioning of Centre Boards at this time but showed little 
awareness of conventional governance procedures or changes 
that were occurring in the corporate legislation of donor nations. 
If the Board had taken some steps forward in some of its initial 
actions, it now retreated by creating a Human Resource 
Committee as an extension of its Nominating Committee and 
again engaging itself in general personnel matters including 
salaries. At the same time the Board saw the Program Committee 
as its central committee, which engaged all Board members in 
developing a 15-20 year research plan for ILRI.121 


SLI funding shortfalls were now of significant concern to ILRI, and 
the Board responsibly determined that they should not be met 
from ILRI’s reserves. In an attempt to spur donors into meeting 
SLI commitments, the ILRI Board Chair met with the CGIAR Chair 
while the Director-General interacted directly with donors. Minor 
successes were insufficient for the SLI vision. Coupled with this 
funding shortfall, the Board commissioned reviews of all major 
ILRI programs in order to better inform modifications to the now 
impossible research plan - and to introduce the new rhetoric of 
outputs as a means of demonstrating impact.122 


By the second meeting of 1996 the Board had effectively 
confirmed its main focus as research detail on which it proffered 
advice. A medium term plan included establishment of an Asian 
presence at ICRISAT and continued treatment of SLI as a guide for 
ILRI’s program design. Issues of funding uncertainty and 
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inadequate payment for operational overheads appear to have 
been managed by the Board requiring Management to find 
efficiencies while Management preferred to access reserves.123 By 
this time, two years since ILRI’s birth, the Board had settled most 
merger matters and established a pattern for its meetings that 
defined its view of the Board’s role. It was slightly different in 
function to the Boards of ILCA and ILRAD, and it was not seeking 
to resolve its governance anomaly with CGIAR. 


The first two years after the creation of ILRI offered an 
opportunity to address livestock research more thoroughly in 
both geographical and disciplinary terms. It also offered an 
opportunity to increase the role of the ILRI Board by reducing 
CGIAR influence while increasing its accountability to the Centre. 
However, as CGIAR had been the merger master, its influence 


flowed automatically into the new Board’s worldview; during 
the immediate post-merger period the ILRI Board assumed more 
of a governance role and then partially slipped back into pre- 
merger norms of overlapping with Management’s realm. 
Promised CGIAR funding around which ILRI had based its plans 
also failed and by the time the Board realized the implications 
its opportunity for its greater autonomy had passed. 


The integration of ILCA and ILRAD to create ILRI with a wide 
global mission had glossed over a rising funding emergency and 
incautiously designed an expansive program. With the ILRI Board 
constrained by ties to CGIAR, the Centre’s progress was destined 
to involve diverse challenges, as revealed by the first review of the 
new institution, which is discussed in the following chapter. 
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Chapter 7 


The First Five Years of ILRI: 1995-2000 


The first review of ILRI was conducted in 1999 in an environment 
that appeared to confirm the role of CGIAR in Centre governance. 
In the UN-style, CGIAR commissioned the ILRI review by 
describing itself as “an informal association of over 50 members 
that supports a network of 16 international research centres in 
agriculture, forestry and fisheries”. The ‘informal association’ 
continued to state that “each Centre is an autonomous institution 
operating within the mandate assigned to it by the CGIAR, and is 
governed by a legally constituted Board that has full fiduciary 
responsibility for managing the Centre. To ensure accountability 
in an essentially decentralized system, each Centre is expected to 
be responsive to the CGIAR, which provides financial support for 
its work.”124 It was thus clear that, although ‘autonomous’, each 
Centre’s Board was expected to be fully responsible for the Centre 
on behalf of the ‘informal association’ of the CGIAR. CGIAR on the 
other hand implies that it contracts to supply the necessary 
funding. Even if the latter were to be true, which it no longer was, 
the governance model seemed to be a chimera of a government 
department and a UN sub-program. 


In creating ILRI, the retention of key Board members from ILCA 
and ILRAD favoured continuity of past norms. Yet the onus on the 
Board as the legally responsible body had begun to increase as 
corporate regulation and contract law became more stringent in 
some donor nations. Meanwhile, CGIAR continued its practice of 
five-yearly reviews, on which the Board, Management and CGIAR 
relied for making changes, often in a variation of Cornford’s 
‘principle of unripe time’.125 


The review’s terms of reference state that the “CGIAR has 
established a tradition of External Programme and Management 
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Reviews (EPMRs) to provide a mechanism of transparency and 
accountability to the Members and other stakeholders of the 
CGIAR System. EPMRs are the joint responsibility of TAC and the 
CGIAR Secretariat, and are conducted for each Centre 
approximately every five years. As each Centre is autonomous, 
EPMRs provide a measure of central oversight and serve as an 
essential component of the CGIAR’s accountability system.” As in 
the past, no consciousness is evident of the inconsistencies 
inherent in the roles and responsibilities in governance of the 
‘autonomous’ Centres. The ILRI review was charged to assess the 
Centre's mission, strategy and priorities as well as the quality, 
relevance, effectiveness and impact of the science and 
management.126 


Nearly five years after the creation of ILRI with a global livestock 
mandate anda convenor role for livestock-related research across 
16 CGIAR Centres, the ILRI review was chaired by Jutzi; at that 
time the Board Chair was Clark and the Director-General Fitzhugh 
who had continued in that role from ILCA. The Chair of the 
previous review of ILRAD and participant in CGIAR merger 
deliberations, Vercoe, was also a member of the ILRI Board at the 
time of the review. 


Dr. Hank Fitzhugh 
1995-2001 
USA 


Dr. Neville Clarke 
1995-1999 


Reflecting advances in electronic documentation and 
communication, the review report covers a wide spectrum and 
was well accepted at the CGIAR Mid-Term meeting, which deftly 
shifted responsibility for shortfalls in the CGIAR budget to the 
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Centre and in addition considered that the Centre should seek full 
recovery of overhead costs for the SLP/SLI “and other restricted- 
funding projects”.127 The Mid-Term meeting was informed by 
TAC’s summary of the report, which acknowledged the difficulties 
in unifying the cultures of ILCA and ILRAD, and criticized the 
absence of progress in updating the strategic plan, the 
unsatisfactory ranking of one-third of research projects, and again 
wondered whether pigs and poultry should be added to work in 
Asia. In responding to the review, ILRI highlighted the 
increasingly limited funds compounded by a _ decreasing 
proportion of them being fungible, which constrained 
exploratory, longer-term and upstream research. 


Finances were central to all aspects of the review since ILRI’s 
plans were predicated on a budget significantly greater than the 
combined budgets of ILCA and ILRAD. TAC had indicated that ILRI 
would receive nine percent of CGIAR donor funds in 1998, which 
had been around US$30 million and would in any case have 
represented a decrease when compared to the combined totals of 
ILCA and ILRAD in 1990 of US$34 million. To make it worse, 
despite TAC’s commitment to allocate nine percent of the CGIAR 
total, only 7.2 percent (US$23.8 million) was received. The ILRI 
Board and Management responded by generating some additional 
income, selling assets and drawing on Centre reserves to raise its 
total operating expenditure for 1998 to US$27.4 million. The 
reasons for CGIAR commitments not being fulfilled reflected 
reductions in donor contributions and inter-Centre pressures 
within CGIAR. The first was a result of global economic changes, 
competing demands for donor funds and declines in 
contributions, particularly from USAID. The second resulted from 
other Centres arguing for a change in the allocation of World Bank 
funds to match funds for other CGIAR funding. The compounded 
effect for ILRI was a loss of about $2 million in 1995, part of which 
was later compensated by a special CGIAR grant. 


Two major implications flowed from these changes; first, ILRI 
now needed to seek other funds, which were usually tied to 
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specific projects, and second, credibility of the authority and 
reliability of CGIAR and TAC as its instrument had declined. In 
response, ILRI Management successfully canvassed bilateral 
funding and produced a rise from US$4.5 million from 25 donors 
in 1995 to US$12.0 million from 36 donors in 1998. The Board 
grew into its new responsibility as Centre-sourced funds rose and 
the reliability of core CGIAR funding fell. It required Management 
to present three budget scenarios for 1999 of which it approved 
the midpoint budget of US$27.5 million on the basis of funding 
probabilities. The trends of funding for the livestock Centres from 
1990 to 1998 are presented in Table 11 - figures are current for 
their years meaning that the decline in purchasing parity terms 
over time was greater than these figures indicate. The merger had 
disadvantaged international livestock research, in some cases to 
the benefit of other Centres. 


Table 11. ILCA, ILRAD and ILRI Funding Totals, 1990-1998 (USD mill) 128 


ILCA | ILRAD | ILRI | Total 
1990 | 20.9 | 13.1 34.0 
1991 | 19.8 | 13.4 33.2 
1992 | 16.2 | 12.7 28.0 
1993 | 11.8 | 10.3 22.1 
1994 | 14.0 | 10.6 24.6 
1995 23.8 | 23.8 
1996 24.8 | 24.8 
1997 24.9 | 24.9 
1998 25.1 | 25.1 


The decline in unrestricted core funding that had formed 79 
percent of the ILCA plus ILRAD budgets in 1992 to around 48 
percent by 1999 - compared to an average of 63 percent across 
all Centres - contrasted strongly with the undertakings made in 
agreements for the merger of the Centres. ILRI’s success in 
sourcing unrestricted bilateral funds partially compensated but 
left the long-term and essential preliminary upstream programs 
in jeopardy. It also introduced a need for subsidizing bilaterally 
funded projects that notoriously underprovided for overhead 
costs. Management’s response to Board concerns led to 
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efficiencies in overheads and their inclusion in project proposals 
that recouped about 11 percent when overhead costs ran at about 
18 percent of project costs. At the same time, the Board 
maintained a clear policy of preserving reserves as far as possible 
such that in 1997 reserves totalled US$9.7 million - US$5.7 
million in the capital fund and US$4.0 million in the operating 
fund - sufficient for 52 days operation compared to the average 
for other Centres of 45 days. This included staff leave and 
repatriation costs. The ILRI Board must have noticed that CGIAR 
was rewarding Centres that had been less diligent. 


The merger had some effect in highlighting the need for change in 
governance roles, in this case between the Board and CGIAR, even 
though the latter’s level of influence was waning. In tightening its 
governance of ILRI finances, the Board was acting responsibly, 
which appropriately led to the review clearly stating that an effect 
of ILRI’s improved governance was to be penalized financially by 
CGIAR. Official documents are polite in criticisms, but one can 
speculate as to the reasons proffered; the most plausible seems to 
be that lesser performing Centres asked for and received “special 
crisis funding”, which in turn further reduced the available 
unrestricted funds of CGIAR. This collateral effect of funding 
unreliability in the CGIAR System continued unabated and gave 
rise to a competitive environment for the declining core funds 
while some Centres, including ILRI, stumbled into greater 
autonomy. An essential ingredient of the mixed governance 
system for ILRI had now broken down. 


Since the creation of ILRI, both the reliability of funding from 
donors and the consistency of CGIAR adherence to its 
commitments had waned while the responsibility assumed by the 
ILRI Board had waxed. The inaugural ILRI Board had accepted the 
strategy and budgets provided at merger by CGIAR/TAC and in 
September 1996 reaffirmed the strategic plan “as the guiding 
instrument for ILRI’s plans and priorities”.129 That plan had been 
formulated by the Rockefeller Foundation,13° which had been 
CGIAR’s selected Implementing Agent for the merged Centre. 
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However, the Rockefeller Foundation was not acting in the mode 
of a donor as it had in the earliest days of CGIAR but as a 
consultant, and the plan was offered on an_all-care-no- 
responsibility basis. It was up to CGIAR/TAC to conduct due 
diligence and proper business planning complete with a credible 
budget. 


To advance planning, the Board commissioned five reviews 
between 1995 and 1997 to inform development of a Medium- 
Term Plan, to little apparent benefit. It approved a 1995-97 
Medium-Term Plan followed later by that for 1998-2000 and in 
both cases sought and gained TAC agreement to the plans. 
However in addition to the constrained funding environment, 
ILRI’s subscription to the Rockefeller Foundation plan caused the 
Centre to work more closely with NARS for which capacity 
development was the first requirement - and was very poorly 
funded. In addition, the expanded global mandate also required 
new modes of working, which was constrained by an increasing 
proportion of funding being tied to specific projects and locations. 
The review commented that “there is a strong need to clarify what 
ILRI will do with fewer resources in this context”. The implication 
was that CGIAR should make up the funding it promised in the 
merger package. 


It appears that the Board had accepted increased responsibility 
born out of resignation that CGIAR could not meet its 
commitment. Personalities had changed as had donor 
circumstances and both allowed CGIAR to wash its hands of past 
commitments. In effect, CGIAR was becoming a nominal ‘window’ 
through which funds passed in the banking terminology that the 
System euphemistically adopted. Nevertheless, CGIAR/TAC 
retained great influence in ILRI strategy and policy. This fraught 
separation of responsibility from authority also appears to have 
been the reason that the Board provided the review team with 
some elements for a revised strategy, perhaps expecting that as 
TAC’s agent, the review could advance the process. This surmise 
seems to be confirmed by the review comment that “there is no 
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analysis of strategic planning, adjustments in the strategy, nor are 
major changes addressed to shape ILRI’s vision and direction. The 
Panel concluded that budget constraints and funding anxieties do 
not leave room for discussion of strategic matters.” Clearly a 
review could not advance a strategic plan, and it sheeted the 
responsibility back to the ILRI Board. 


After rating the Board meetings and communication as 
exemplary, the review contradicted itself by noting that no formal 
mechanism to translate policies into action existed. The comment 
applied especially to policy decisions about programs, which were 
explained to new Board appointees as background in a Board 
orientation process. Board committees followed past forms with 
the exception of an Audit Committee being renamed the Finance 
Committee in an attempt to deal with the variable financial 
environment. The Finance Committee worked in concert with 
Management, which although effective in management terms 
compromised the Board’s role of oversight and challenge of 
budget proposals. The arrangement reverberated echoes of 
earlier modes in which the Board joined with TAC to share 
governance and with Management to share implementation. 


Overlapping roles were again demonstrated in the outcome of the 
Board having created a Human Resources Committee in place of 
its Nominating Committee as described in the previous chapter. 
This meant that the Board now dealt with all staff and so extended 
its involvement further into Management’s realm. Other similar 
examples from this period include joint Board-Management 
committees for; resourcing core programs, intellectual property, 
biosafety and bioethics, and in particular attendance of Board 
members at week-long annual research program meetings. The 
review noted this “unusually blurred” relationship between the 
Board and Management and suggested that it had led to the 
Board’s inability to make strategic decisions. One consequence 
was that successful mobilization of additional resources was not 
matched by well-governed allocations but rather were spread 
over too many activities. In Board meetings, “implementation 
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issues were raised that are appropriately within the prerogative 
of Management and about which Board members are not likely to 
have sufficient information to make a decision. On the other hand, 
Management’s presentation to the Board seemed to invite such 
incursion into its prerogatives.” 


In order to assist in defining the line between the Board and 
Management, the review advised the appointment of a Deputy 
Director-General to oversee research, planning and priority 
setting, to promote collaboration and to define resource needs for 
research. The review went even further in suggesting the 
consolidation of research into the five programs of: animal 
genetics and genomics; animal disease control; system science, 
impact, and policy analysis; production systems and animal 
nutrition, and international cooperation. Publication services had 
already been consolidated at the Addis Ababa campus and 
continued to include English-French translations, editing, type 
setting and production services for maintaining a database that in 
1999 indicated distribution of ILRI publications to hundreds of 
libraries. International relations continued those developed by 
each of ILCA and ILRAD and were especially sound for the host 
countries of Kenya and Ethiopia, NARS and other programs and 
Centres, notably; CIAT, CIP, ICRAF, ICRISAT, IFPRI, IITA, IPGRI, 
ICIPE and ICOMOD. As was the case for its antecedents, ILRI was 
productive despite its confused governance. 


ILRI continued to coordinate the SLP/SLI, which involved nine 
Centres and was now one of 17 belatedly created Systemwide 
CGIAR programs.131 CGIAR’s inability to meet the funding targets 
continued until 1997 when the World Bank granted an additional 
US$2 million, which allowed ILRI to appoint a full-time co- 
ordinator. The SLP/SLI potentially complemented ILRI’s global 
role, and ILRI sometimes enthusiastically represented it as an ILRI 
program. In the now competitive CGIAR funding environment this 
led to issues with partner Centres. While such a competitive 
environment was usually seen as productive and healthy in 
leading research universities, it seemed have been misunderstood 
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by some donor representatives and was to periodically resurface 
as unequivocally undesirable. ILRI also participated in the 
Systemwide Genetic Resources Program, which aimed to add 
animal and forage genetic resources to an otherwise crop-based 
agenda. At this time, TAC became enamoured with agroecological 
zones for a “gradual transition in the organization of the global 
agricultural research system to meet the sustainability 
challenge”.132 It should have now become clear to the ILRI Board 
that Systemwide and other initiatives might be fine CGIAR ideals 
but they came without ongoing funding. With such clarity would 
have come the conclusion that TAC influence in Centre 
governance on the assumption of its initiatives were viable posed 
significant risks to ILRI. 


After five years, the 1990s vision of the CGIAR to expand the 
System, admit new Centres and to merge existing Centres had 
exacerbated the blow of its declining funds. This had doubly 
jeopardised ILRI through its expanded mandate as well as it being 
treated as one among the Centres rather than the two it had been, 
and being the only merger. The golden image of merger increasing 
funds, producing synergies and achieving economies was now 
seen to have been founded on feet of clay;133 both ILCA and ILRAD 
knew parts of sub-Saharan Africa but did not know other 
developing regions, both concerned aspects of livestock but not 
the whole spectrum of animal science or species, both necessarily 
operated in a manner different from other Centres but had been 
tacitly assumed to be similar to crop Centres. Amidst these 
emerging realizations, the ILRI Board had risen to a level of Centre 
governance that was in some ways more mature than the 
understanding in CGIAR, except that the Board continued to defer 
to TAC in a manner that compromised Centre autonomy. In doing 
so, the Board probably had little time to consider the ongoing 
irregularity of its major capital asset, the Kapiti ranch. 


The Board had been handed an almost impossible task and had 
succeeded in effecting a functioning Centre. This was even more 


remarkable considering that it was now seen as an unnatural 
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merger. As the review notes, “the CGIAR System could have hardly 
identified two centres which were more dissimilar in their 
research approaches and institutional cultures than ILCA and 
ILRAD”. ILRAD focussed on basic biological research while ILCA 
focussed on adaptive animal production research. This made the 
creation of a functional ILRI a major success of the Board and 
Management despite the list of governance deficiencies outlined. 
It was not possible to conclude at this time - nor indeed at any 
later time - whether the merger was warranted. The 1999 review 
claims it was, yet it contains multiple details of the failure of 
CGIAR to support ILRI and instead blaming ILRI for not meeting 
targets when funding for the activities was CGIAR’s responsibility. 
Counter arguments claim that neither CGIAR nor ILRI could have 
foreseen changes in donor behaviour; however, changes were 
evident in the wider aid sector, and in any case it was illogical to 
expect outcomes from unfunded activities. 


ILRI established itself by the Board rising to face funding and 
geographical challenges hitherto unknown in the CGIAR system. 
Together with Management, the Board consolidated the merger, 
calmly responded to CGIAR failures to meet commitments and 
remained loyal in the face of unfair CGIAR funding allocations. 
In doing so, the increased capacity of ILRI governance remained 


compromised by the ill-defined Board-CGIAR partitioning of 
responsibility and authority. The requirements of governance 
were rising with changes in the external environment, bilateral 
funds tied to specific projects without provision for overheads, 
and the variables of dealing with countries from Africa to Asia. 
In the face of such change, ILRI governance also had to change. 


With the merged entity of ILRI now consolidated, the exigency 
was for proper business planning including reliable budgets with 
contingent actions for variations that allowed credible means for 
expanding into Asia. These matters are considered further in the 
following chapter. 
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Chapter 8 


Entering the Millennium, ILRI: 2000-2006 


In the period since the previous ILRI review, TAC had been 
replaced by the CGIAR Science Council and this became the body 
that commissioned external reviews. In its comments on the 
review, the Science Council agreed in detail on scientific matters, 
but was largely silent on any matters impinging on governance.134 
This was a divergence from past TAC commentary and rather than 
reflecting increased CGIAR understanding of the issues created by 
its involvement in Centre governance, it is more likely that the 
Science Council saw that it was only equipped to deal with the 
science aspects of the review. When it came time for the 
assembled donors and other CGIAR parties to consider the 
review’s outcomes, the issue identified in the previous review of 
incongruities between CGIAR-endorsed or formulated plans and 
budget allocations was again begged. Ignoring the circumstances 
that gave rise to CGIAR budget shortfalls, the CGIAR Annual 
Meeting endorsed the recommendations of the review but 
cautioned that ILRI’s global expansion “should be an evolutionary 
process and should be within the framework of a well-structured 
and financed strategic plan”.135 While such commentary post- 
dates the review, it is useful to mention these matters by way of 
introduction to the review itself to further advance consideration 
of the anomalies in the governance arrangements. 


The 2006 review was chaired by Falvey (I declare an interest, but 
have sought to keep comments objective except for one obvious 
subjective paragraph near the end of the chapter); the Board Chair 
was Werblow and the Director-General was Seré. The review was 
cast in the context of further funding constraints, ILRI’s global 
expansion, and its coverage of multiple domestic animal species. 
Within that broad expanse, the review found that ILRI had 
performed well in the recent five years and as aresult most of the 
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review’s recommendations were for strengthening current 
practices. However, there were some areas where change was 
warranted. The overriding point was that among CGIAR Centres, 
ILRI was diverse, integrated and dynamic and was not well served 
by being lumped in decision-making oriented to single commodity 
crop or even regional Centres. 


- 
Dr. John Vercoe Dr. Uwe Werblow Dr. Carlos Sere 


2000-2004 2004-2009 aa — 2011 
ruguay 


The general environment for international development had also 
changed witha rising emphasis on poverty alleviation. The review 
contextualized livestock within that paradigm by listing that: 
“livestock are often kept by the poorest of marginalized farmers 
and the landless; general agricultural research, even that 
conducted on behalf of poor crop farmers, can easily further 
marginalize the even poorer farmers who keep some livestock; 
pastoral communities continue to be pushed to increasingly 
limited land areas that compromise their once sustainable 
practices; developed country research is not generally 
transferable to poor livestock keepers; private sector livestock 
research is oriented to market opportunities which do not exist 
for poor livestock keepers; in some cases, NARS are oriented to 
crop-based developments that do not include livestock or may 
even further marginalize livestock keepers; rising numbers of 
urban poor keep some small livestock; and livestock often form 
integrated components of a farm, no component of which can be 
understood without understanding the overall system.”13¢ With 
global responsibility for multiple domestic livestock species, 
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these points highlighted the fact that ILRI’s mandate was under- 
resourced. 


The wider external environment had also changed in this period 
in such areas as: technological changes in molecular genetics and 
genomics that attracted private sector research; information 
technology that enhanced database sharing and communication; 
legal frameworks concerning property rights of genetic 
resources; ‘CGIAR renewal’ which increased meetings for ILRI 
Management and scientists; and a shifting client base with rising 
affluence in some target countries. ‘CGIAR renewal’ at this time 
was one of its periodic attempts at relevance and was now 
becoming a cost to ILRI and presumably other Centres as new foci 
required additional administrative inputs to recast research and 
staff profiles. However, no mention is made of this in either the 
review or Board papers. With such pressures on resources, ILRI 
needed to revise its modus operandi. 


ILRI’s annual budget in 2006 was US$34 million, which was 
clearly insufficient for conventional livestock research across 
ILRI’s wide mandate. ILRI had therefore oriented itself to conduct 
key research while building a foundation for its global 
collaboration with leading livestock researchers. Accordingly, 
ILRI revised its organisational structure, which had a revitalizing 
effect that was evidenced in publications and partnerships, albeit 
with some dilution in the hard livestock sciences. “External 
observers may not have noticed this gradual change, which has 
required planning, management, recruitment, organization and 
supervision of activities while continuing to meet past 
agreements and wider CGIAR requirements.” In commenting on 
the main driving force for change the review echoed its 
predecessors in noting that the ILRI budget had declined upon 
and after merger; only a small proportion of those losses had been 
made up by 2005. Table 12 presents an unstandardized summary 
of the overall financial position of ILRI from 1994 to 2005. 
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ILRI’s budget in 2006 reflected a further rise in the percentage of 
restricted project support. This required a higher level of financial 
governance and management. Increases in ILRI’s 2005 revenue to 
US$34.3 million comprised of US$31.8 million from grants of 
which 55 percent was restricted funding including provision for 
the Biosciences for East and Central Africa (BecA). However, a 
fairer comparison of revenue available for the essential research 
of ILRI can be shown by applying OECD inflation rates. By that 
measure, the 1994 revenues of US$26.1 million exceeded ILRI’s 
revenues in 2005, which were only US$21.5 million in 1994- 
dollars after excluding BecA and the project, Improving 
Productivity and Market Success of Ethiopian Farmers (IPMS) -a 
decline of 18 percent. “Financially, ILRI was a_ smaller 
organization at the end of 2005 than it had been 10 years earlier.” 


Table 12. ILRI Financial Position - Assets and Income, 1994-2005137 
94 | 95 | 96 | 97 | 98 | 99 | 00 | 01 | 02 | 03 | 04 | 05 
Unrestricted Grants (‘core’) 
20.0 | 19.7 | 18.7 | 15.9 | 13.3 | 13.8 | 11.4 | 11.1 | 12.4 | 12.7 | 15.1 | 14.8 
Restricted Grants & Funds 
4.7 4.2 6.0 9.0 10.7 | 12.6 | 11.8 | 13.6 | 14.1 | 15.9 | 17.8 | 17.0 
Other Income 
13 1.2 1.4 11 1.2 15 1.8 1.6 1.6 24 21 2.5 
Total Revenue 
26.1 | 25.0 | 26.1 | 28.0 | 25.3 | 28.0 | 25.1 | 263 | 281 | 308 | 349 | 343 


In approving use of some reserve funds for facilities upgrading, 
the Board relied on CGIAR guidelines that did not make specific 
reference to the unique needs of ILRI and livestock. Similarly 
ILRI’s investment policy, established in 2000, continued to rely on 
CGIAR worldviews that were not oriented to the needs of livestock 
research and the maintenance of two major campuses. There was 
no consideration of risk management or risk appetite in 
investment practice and the review therefore recommended 
development of a new investment strategy, a resource 
mobilization plan and improved grants management. It must have 
occurred to the Board at least, that there were rising costs in being 
associated with the CGIAR and that they presumably considered 
them to be less than the benefits of CGIAR membership. 
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With an increasing proportion of restricted grants that 
underfunded project overheads came further substantial costs of 
resource mobilization by ILRI to replace the lost core funding 
allocated by CGIAR. A more complex management task thus arose 
to monitor the duration and size of multiple projects that came 
with differing demands for reporting and evaluation. Table 13 
indicates that, while ILRI had the weight of funds in projects 
longer than two years and could therefore relate them to the 
medium-term plan, the large total number of small projects 
inflated management overheads. 


Table 13. Grant Durations as of May 2006138 


Duration Number of Percent of Total USD Percent of 
Grants Total Grants (million) Funds 

Less than one 43 30 27 5 

year 

One to two 34 24 7.6 14 

years 

Two to three 33 23 10.5 19 

years 

More than 32 23 34.9 63 

three years 

Total 142 55.8 


Since the previous review ILRI strategy and planning had become 
focussed, particularly since 2002. It was able to simultaneously 
address the multiple roles of livestock in poor people’s lives, 
global livestock issues and the ‘Livestock Revolution’ - jargon for 
rapidly increasing demand for livestock products particularly in 
Asia. Management allocated unrestricted funds to CGIAR 
priorities while donor strictures and stakeholder interests made 
it difficult to balance the overall strategy. Based on a mission to 
secure assets of the poor, increase their livestock productivity and 
improve market opportunities, ILRI research operated through 
17 ‘Operating Projects’, including SLP/SLI projects, grouped for 
example under themes of: Targeting Opportunities and Enabling 
Innovation; Market Opportunities; Biotechnology; and People, 
Livestock and the Environment. As most poor livestock keepers 
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resided in South Asia and Sub-Saharan Africa, ILRI’s large 
investment in Africa meant much effort continued there while 
new activities in South Asia were complemented by projects with 
ICRISAT. At the time of review the majority (94 percent) of 
International Research Scientists were based in Africa. Three 
factors constrained ILRI from quickly expanding outside Africa; 
meagre resources, a large African asset base and a majority 
culture oriented to Africa more than Asia. Restructuring of the 
staff profile had changed the disciplinary base more than 
geographical and cultural diversity. The Debre Zeit field station 
was now deemed to be surplus to ILRI’s requirements and was 
handed back to the Government of Ethiopia in an amicable 
agreement.139 


The expansion of ILRI into Asia provides an example of the 
impracticality of centralized decision-making that separated 
governance influence from responsibility. ILRI was charged to 
expand from Africa to Asia with a significantly increased budget 
under the mixed governance arrangements of the mid-1990s, 
which included donors, and CGIAR through TAC. The requirement 
to expand became a responsibility of ILRI while the reciprocal 
responsibility for donors to provide the promised resources 
through TAC for the expansion was abrogated, and overall 
funding even fell to below previous levels. From today’s 
perspective, it might have been expected that proper governance 
would have secured funding for planned operations, resolved the 
high fixed-costs of maintaining two large campuses in Africa, and 
considered building on a major livestock research agglomeration 
in Asia. Considering the many constraints placed on ILRI, its 
expansion into Asia could be considered one of its institutional 
successes. Lessons clear to the ILRI Board and Management 
flowed from this experience into the deliberations that were to 
lead beyond the Consortium into a subsequent CGIAR reform. It 
was therefore hardly surprising at that later time that there would 
be a wariness focussed on the fragility of promises to double real 
funding, and on arrangements that increased centralized 
administration. 
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In addition to its defined strategy, ILRI also managed the two large 
projects mentioned earlier - BecA and IPMS. BecA was intended 
as a hub for regional nodes of laboratories and organisations with 
interests wider that livestock and for substantial capacity 
development of African researchers. Headquartered in ILRI 
laboratories that were upgraded with Canadian funding outside 
CGIAR core funds, BecA introduced an additional burden of 
governance and management that was further complicated by the 
involvement of NEPAD as co-creator.140 ILRI provided all support 
services, recruited staff, procured goods and services, prepared 
assessments and reports for contributors and _ donors, 
administered funds and shared them with a BecA Steering 
Committee. The BecA Steering Committee reported somewhat 
casually to the Board but was more oriented to meeting the 
demands of the political lobbies beyond available resources. If it 
was the Board of ILRI that did not allow such a major investment 
to become completely autonomous since it relied on ILRI facilities 
and expertise, this was a sound governance decision. The other 
project, also funded by Canada outside the strategy and CGIAR, 
was IPMS, which purported to test the application of innovation 
systems, but actually contained elements of a development 
project. For that reason the review recommended against projects 
such as IPMS and suggested means for rounding off the remainder 
of the IPMS contract. Each of these projects brought around $20 
million through ILRI accounts. 


Research quality in general was managed through a Science 
Advisory Panel that ILRI had specially created for informal and 
unbiased evaluation of its work; the Panel functioned in parallel 
with the similar body for BecA. These bodies, and ten independent 
reviews commissioned by ILRI since the previous external review, 
informed Management’s proposals for Board endorsement. Staff 
changes played a role in ILRI’s research output of some 368 
papers in peer-reviewed journals during 2003-2005, which was 
lauded in KPI terms but also reflected an increased orientation to 
economic more than technical research. Economic research also 
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possibly assisted ILRI to be ranked as the second-most common 
Centre for collaboration with other CGIAR Centres - joint 
activities were listed with CIAT, CIP, ICARDA, ICRAF, ICRISAT, 
IFPRI, IITA, IPGRI and IWMI in addition to engagements via the 
SLP/SLI. The review suggested that economic expertise was over- 
represented among ILRI researchers and implied that this might 
have been a result of perverse incentives in CGIAR policies that 
the Board continued to follow. 


As the proportion of restricted grant funds rose to exceed the 
‘core funds’ that had been a key success factor for CGIAR reaching 
into ILRI governance, the Board continued to deepen its 
governance responsibility. The review deemed the ILRI Board to 
be “effective by CGIAR standards”, but in retrospect it is not clear 
whether this was intended to be in comparison with other CGIAR 
Centres, or to imply that ‘CGIAR standards’ differed from the 
norms of governance, or both. While acknowledging 
improvements in defining boundaries between the Board and 
Management, the review noted the need for improvements in; 
financial oversight, stewardship, role of the Board Secretary, 
performance appraisal of the Director-General, and Board 
succession planning that reflected a global mandate. 


The composition of the Board reflected past norms where 
financial skills related to overseeing CGIAR/TAC-allocated 
budgets in a manner similar to that in national research 
department or UN-style organisations. ILRI was now soliciting its 
own funds, which required different accounting and reporting. 
This introduced needs for experienced budgetary forecasting and 
made it essential that the ILRI Board included a higher level 
financial expertise. The review commented that this was in 
accordance with a separate review conducted by CGIAR!*1 - a 
circumstance that again raised questions about Board versus 
CGIAR governance authority in the changed funding environment 
as mentioned below. The same may be said about the CGIAR 
conducting training programs for new Board members. As the 
Board woke to its new responsibilities it retained elements of its 
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past culture and caused the review to insist on the appointment 
of financial expertise to the Board that “would not exempt the full 
board from bringing a confident grasp of ILRI’s financial life to its 
work”. The Board had seemed content with allowing Management 
to be guided by financial indicators set by CGIAR, which showed 
ILRI well above solvency and reserves guidelines. This could 
easily provide a false sense of security considering ILRI’s 
additional requirements for two expensive campuses and 
specialist animal research facilities. Cash flow management 
similarly compared favourably against other Centres but again 
raised the question as to whether blithely adhering to a generic 
indicator represented good governance over funds and liabilities 
specific to ILRI’s assets, locations and contracts. 


The Board continued to indulge itself in interesting research 
subjects and so consumed meeting time that might have been 
better allocated to critical governance matters. Planning and 
preparation of Board meetings including time allocations and the 
type and detail of documents presented to the Board needed 
improvement, and items for action or decision needed separation 
from those for information. The image conjured by the review was 
of a Board in transition as it sought to fill the gap left by changes 
in funding sources. The transition meant that some outmoded 
practices continued, such as the dominance of the Program 
Committee, which comprised the whole Board, reporting to the 
‘full’ Board meeting - a repetitive practice that “sustains the 
fiction that the committee is ... a subset of the board”; it also 
allowed settled issues to be reopened. 


CGIAR influence extended into Board composition and diversity; 
of the 15 members allowable under the Constitution, the ILRI 
Board elected to retain its size at less than 11 members that 
necessarily included the Director-General, two host country 
representatives, and three CGIAR nominees - as specified in the 
ILRI Constitution at the time of its birth. With more than half of 
the Board so comprised, ILRI was faced with seeking other 
members to cover its global mandate and the expertise it required 
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within other emerging imperatives to which CGIAR subscribed, 
including gender and developing country membership. Within 
these constraints it was inevitable that the Board struggled to 
meet the strategic governance responsibilities for ILRI’s global 
mandate. On some points the review complicated matters by 
supporting integration of research support and corporate 
services with the other Nairobi-based Centre, ICRAF, for research 
methods, human resource strategy, IT platforms, financial 
policies, procurement services and through joint membership of 
Boards. Administrative services such as IT could be shared but 
most of the other suggestions were excessive and overlooked 
differences between the modes of operation of the two Centres, 
and their independent and quite different Constitutions. 


Governance responsibility to oversee Management was 
inconsistent in terms of work plans, delegation and performance 
of researchers, which may have explained why the Board retained 
an active Human Resource Management Committee. More 
positively, the review noted that by 2006 the proportion of 
Western nationals among Internationally Recruited Staff had 
fallen to about half. 


The Board also oversaw land assets owned in the form of a 
residence in Nairobi, which the review advised selling, and the 
Kapiti ranch. Neither were accounted for as reserves but rather 
listed as assets at their original costs. The Kapiti ranch in 
particular added a wider dimension to governance of a subsidiary 
incorporated outside the multinational agreement that 
introduced potential risks and unforeseen costs. It was unclear 
the extent to which the Board understood its responsibility in this 
regard. Within the CGIAR fold, ILRI had been disadvantaged 
financially yet had contributed more than any other Centre by 
hosting 11 other CGIAR Centres and comparable organisations on 
the Ethiopian campus. 


Following the overall review and its assessment of governance, 
the ILRI Board participated!42 in a suite of ‘stripe’ exercises 
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instigated by CGIAR."43 Including Robinson, who had formed part 
of the overall review, this follow-up addressed Board procedures 
in which ILRI was “already in compliance” by being organized, 
effective and aware of its role, and having reduced its size and 
strategic focus. Areas for improvement included Board succession 
planning and evaluation and performance evaluation of the 
Director-General; somewhat anomalously Board involvement in 
personnel matters was supported. ILRI, like other Centres, was 
conceived as a project manager within a US-centric model of ‘fiscal 
sponsorship’, a practical system for overseeing disbursed funds 
from various sources. In placing the onus for fiscal oversight on 
the Board it could be read as a further contribution to the 
evolution of governance away from CGIAR/TAC in favour of the 
Board - but that was not to be a universal interpretation. 


In observing that ILRI had successfully integrated its antecedent 
Centres into one international Centre that was developing a global 
image, the overall review emphasised the need for a longer term 
strategy linked to budgeted business plans that included 
accelerated growth into Asia. Specific recommendations included 
improved focus on pastoralists and some rearrangement of 
projects within research themes; but in terms of governance, the 
main observation was the need for improved financial literacy on 
the Board as part of Board planning and recruitment processes. 
While the data was clear, the review missed commenting on the 
costs to ILRI of relying on CGIAR direction when the majority of 
business was shifting to be sourced from ILRI’s own efforts. In 
assessing ILRI’s governance through indicators of the CGIAR and 
other CGIAR Centres, no ready comparison with non-CGIAR 
international research centres was presented. 


More subjectively and aided by 15 years’ hindsight and 
subsequent involvements, I add brief comments that may assist in 
defining the aberrant governance of CGIAR and as a consequence 
ILRI. TAC having been disbanded, the review was commissioned 
through administrators and professionals with limited experience 
in high level research governance who were constrained by 
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criteria for personnel selection of their host organisations to staff 
review teams. This meant that review Chairs had limited influence 
in selecting teams, which were largely sourced from an 
unmanaged list of persons who had once shown interest in CGIAR; 
the list, supplemented by that of FAO and an inner circle of 
favourites, did not uniformly represent expertise from elite 
research organisations and was known to be a pallid version of 
the professional registers maintained by international consulting 
groups. These CGIAR limitations were compounded by ILRI’s 
willingness to be contorted by unrealistic CGIAR demands, which 
themselves produced bizarre outcomes, as a sanitized example 
from Asia implied in the review. 


As changes mounted in the external environment, donor funding 
and scientific advances, past norms in the relationship between 
CGIAR and the ILRI Board became increasingly problematic. At 
the same time, the role of governance became more critical - the 
response to these forces is introduced in the following chapter. 


The review of the merged entity revealed that past modes of 
shared governance continued. While the Board was led into 
increased responsibility as CGIAR failed to meet its own targets 
and reorganised, old attitudes reinforced by old systems infused 
new appointments. ILRI governance now oversaw a_ large 
number of enforceable contracts with donor agencies in addition 
to a vague contract for ‘core’ funding through CGIAR. It also 


oversaw expansion into Asia where resource constraints 
precluded sound supervision. Other governance responsibilities 
continued, including the major asset of increasing local 
vulnerability, Kapiti. In these and other cases, good practice 
would have required upskilling of the Board and restricting 
CGIAR interference in governance and management to mutually 
agreed guidelines. 
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Chapter 9 


ILRI and the CGIAR Consortium: 2006-2013 


In looking back over 40 years of its existence the CGIAR itself 
concluded that, in addition to the dedicated researchers, its 
“success is due in part to the way it was organized. The Group 
itself was an informal forum for dialogue among donor members 
about research priorities, investment options, and the continuing 
relevance and effectiveness of the institutions supported. The 
international Centers constituted the core of the CGIAR. Each was 
(and still is) an autonomous international organization governed 
by an international board. The Group and the Centers were 
originally advised by the Technical Advisory Committee (TAC) of 
distinguished scientists from developing and developed 
countries, each appointed as an individual. The Group’s activities 
were facilitated by its Secretariat based at the World Bank in 
Washington, DC, and TAC’s activities by another secretariat based 
at the Food and Agriculture.”144 Such laudatory comment was 
largely true, which makes it most curious that the same document 
marked the first major step in changing the ‘way it was organized’ 
to render the successful ‘informal forum’ into a legal body. From 
the perspective of the ILRI Board, the statement could only be 
accepted as an historical observation for the first half of those four 
decades. 


The governance principles of the ‘informal forum’ had been: 
informal consensus decision-making; donor sovereignty; Centre 
autonomy, and independent technical advice. This fortunate mix 
worked well with strong donor commitment and funding guided 
by TAC’s independent advice, and only began to falter when 
funding became unreliable. Appeals to donors resulted in 
additional unrestricted funds dribbling in until in the late 1990s 
when a major review of CGIAR was commissioned. That review 
concluded that the CGIAR had been “the best single investment for 
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[official development assistance] bar none”,145 and in an apparent 
non-sequitur recommended re-constituting CGIAR to become a 
legal body with a governing Board and CEO. 


Some considered this consistent with meeting modern iterations 
of the challenges that had spawned the creation of the livestock 
and other CGIAR Centres. The best informed treatise, which 
comprehensively reviewed knowledge and experience in 
international agricultural research and development, revealed 
the integrated nature of problems and hence the need for 
integrated solutions. It argued that separate biological, economic, 
physical, political and social programs were inadequate for the 
challenge. The only viable solution was concluded to be increased 
and coordinated investment in science and _ technology 
complemented by removal of policy and trade distortions.14¢ This 
could in fact have been a description of the integrated ILRI 
approach that had evolved from the interdisciplinary base of 
ILCA, at least with respect to livestock. In any case it was clear that 
the integrated science approach advocated did not rest on the 
creation of additional bureaucracy. 


Additional superstructure was, however, about to emerge. The 
CGIAR created an Executive Council and a Science Council and 
drafted a ‘Charter of the CGIAR System’ that aimed to encourage 
cooperation across Centres. In fact, Centres had long cooperated 
well where it was logical and when there was opportunity. The 
process began with donor uniformity declining, which a World 
Bank-commissioned review concluded had led CGIAR to become 
unfocused and to allocate resources to popular and non-science 
and non-mandated agendas since TAC had been disbanded. 
Foreseeing the risk of even more restricted funding, the Bank 
warned against the creation of CGIAR as a legal entity. Yet moves 
continued towards a legal entity that became the CGIAR 
Consortium, which was agreed in 2008-9 when the Bill & Melinda 
Gates Foundation joined as a CGIAR donor. Boosters claimed that 
the ‘New CGIAR’ began with a record budget of $600 million, 
which smacked of hyperbole to informed parties both inside and 
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outside CGIAR and in the Centres that saw the real value of 
budgets when adjusted to parity for the past 40 years. 


The CGIAR Consortium did away with three of the four principles 
that other reviewers thought had made the ‘informal forum’ of 
CGIAR successful: decision-making by consensus was replaced by 
bureaucratic processes; donors were no longer to be sovereign 
but to coordinate through a Fund Council, and technical advice 
was no longer to be independent but planned within CGIAR. The 
confused principle of Centre autonomy was said to continue but 
the new system was to amplify conflicts in governance for 
oversight and accountability. The 40-year review of CGIAR 
concluded that “there was a visible transformation of Center 
boards from being advisory bodies to becoming governing bodies 
with the full fiduciary responsibilities expected of autonomous 
organizations”.147 However, in that 40-year review as in many 
institutional histories, simplistic associations of events to create a 
readable narrative can misrepresent details. In the case of Centre 
governance, the chequered history of the ILCA, ILRAD and ILRI 
Boards was not a shirking of the role, but rather increasingly 
uninformed interference in their role by the CGIAR. 


The official CGIAR history states that a CGIAR Chair of the 1980s 
“repeatedly stressed that, although each Center was autonomous 
in terms of its governance, Centers should act as if they were 
accountable to the CGIAR”.148 Such a procedure might have been 
possible if it meant submitting reports rather than being 
accountable in any way beyond contractual relationships. 
However, in the event, an expectation developed among CGIAR 
administrators and some donors that reports were something 
more than information shared with ‘shareholders’. When CGIAR 
widened its promotional net,!49 its annual reporting further 
encouraged the image of CGIAR as an overall governing body. 


In its previous “unique jellyfish structure’5° that was said to 
respect Centre autonomy as a means of keeping decisions about 


science close to scientists “the CGIAR served as the oversight 
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body, with TAC and the CGIAR Secretariat as its facilitating arms”. 
The rise in Centre Board functions is made clear by a comment 
about the earlier decades of CGIAR in which Centres had “been 
primarily led by their director. The situation has not changed 
much over the years or across Centers. What has changed is the 
role played by Center boards.”151 CGIAR might never have had 
legal control but it initially had a major influence over the Boards 
and that had become unwarranted as the proportion of funding 
that bypassed CGIAR to be channelled direct to Centres rose. With 
increasing awareness of the changing environment, the Centres 
themselves saw the need to highlight their extensive 
collaboration with each other and came to see a benefit in 
federating to present a more united dialogue with donors. 


Thus it was, as each of the 15 international Centres grew, 
collaborated and developed partnerships with NARS, universities, 
NGOs, the private sector and others, that Centres saw potential in 
a small efficient clearing house under their auspices. Centres did 
not see this becoming an international organisation in its own 
right, although that was already in the minds of some powerful 
donors. The Centres’ federal model morphed into the formation of 
the CGIAR Consortium of International Agricultural Research 
Centers on 29 April 2010. In corporate terminology it was an 
unregistered joint venture of the Centres, which remained the 
only legally constituted bodies. Then, in what now appears to be 
an augury, the CGIAR Consortium was registered as an 
international organisation with its headquarters in Montpellier 
France in July 2012. “The signatories on the establishment of the 
consortium [were] France, Hungary, Denmark, Benin, Uruguay, 
Morocco, Senegal and Colombia [to] ratify and sign the treaty 
establishing the International Organization as required by the UN 
Vienna conventions on international organisations, to bring the 
agreement into force and bestow legal status of an international 
organisation on the Consortium.”152 


The CGIAR was no longer the “informal association” that it had 
been for 42 years guided by TAC in its early years and then by the 
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Science Council for interactions with the autonomous Centres. Its 
commissioning agent for reviews was now the Independent 
Science and Partnership Council of the CGIAR Consortium (ISPC). 
Despite the titular reference to the Consortium, the ISPC was 
supposedly to report to the CGIAR Chair in order to encourage 
coherence across research programs involving multiple Centres. 
An insightful analyst of CGIAR observed that across CGIAR’s 
history there had by now been successive attempts to force 
Centres to work as one system, including; Ecoregional and 
Systemwide Programs followed by Challenge Programs and then 
the CGIAR Research Programs (CRPs) - these totalled more than 
20 types of cross-Centre programs, each interfering with Centre 
governance. It does not appear to have occurred to the ILRI or any 
other Centre Board that the CGIAR referred to in their Centres’ 
legal charters was the ‘informal grouping’ and not the new legal 
person known as ‘the consortium’. The System was a long way 
from the simple functionality of the original vision of CGIAR/TAC 
and led to bureaucratic creep that increasingly confused the past 
goodwill-based governance systems of Centres.153 


The Consortium’s new iteration of cross-Centre programs were 
the ‘CGIAR Research Programs’ (CRPs), which treated livestock 
research as both a cross-cutting and an ecoregional theme. The 
approach complicated ILRI’s governance, management, staffing 
and reporting. Supposedly spanning all Centres’ research, a total 
of 15 CRPs were created and somewhat clumsily categorized into: 
Systems - drylands, humid tropics and aquatic; Commodities - 
wheat, maize, rice, roots tubers and bananas, grain legumes, 
dryland cereals, livestock and fish; and, Natural resource 
management and policy - policies institutions and markets, 
agriculture for improved nutrition and health, water land and 
ecosystems, forestry trees and agroforestry, and climate change 
agriculture and food security. The ideal of this CGIAR Consortium 
approach was to integrate Centres through matrices of fully 
funded integrated projects for major researchable themes.154 
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ILRI and its predecessors over their four decades had engaged 
other Centres in joint research related to livestock, which had 
produced close collaborations, in particular with CIAT, IITA, 
ICARDA and ICRISAT. Transaction costs for those collaborations 
were low and interactions were based on goodwill and knowledge 
of the different jurisdictional constraints of the Centres - and on 
long-term professional relationships. As in many institutional 
changes, the efficiency and goodwill of these collaborations was 
undervalued by partitioning into the new CRP paradigm. CRPs 
were also the response of the newly formed CGIAR Consortium’s 
attempt to converse in the language of the UN Millennium 
Development Goals. Previous mechanisms for cross-Centre 
operations, such as Systemwide and Ecoregional Programs 
(SWEPs) that included the Systemwide Livestock 
Program/Initiative (SLP/SLI), and then the Challenge Programs 
were subsumed into the CRPs.155 The carrot held out to gain 
researcher commitment was increased research funding, which 
while the illusion lasted, overcame concern about the erosion of 
ILRI’s autonomy. This led the ILRI Board to accept that the 
livestock research agenda could be advanced by the new CRP 
mechanisms. 


Dr. Lindiwe Sibanda Dr. Jimmy Smith 


2011-2015 


2011to date 
Bacto sos i 


An JSPC-commissioned review of 2013 examined livestock- 
related research across the CRPs;15¢ it was led by Perry, and at the 
time the Board Chair was Sibanda and the newly appointed 
Director-General was Smith. One CRP was concerned primarily 
with livestock: CRP 3.7, ‘Livestock and Fish’ was managed by 
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ILRI457 although other CRPs also contained research relevant to 
livestock, such as CRP 4 ‘Agriculture for Nutrition and Health’ in 
which ILRI led a component. In an attempt to continue to fulfil its 
mandate, ILRI found itself engaged in eight CRPs in this new 
CGIAR configuration. The review uncovered the lack of a coherent 
CGIAR CRP agenda that in the case of livestock followed 
opportunities more than an integrated strategy. Thus gaps were 
evident in such areas as: livestock and climate mitigation/ 
adaptation; feed research; livestock policy; animal health and feed 
services, as well as in cross-institutional transactions. The review 
surmised that such gaps would not have occurred if ILRI had 
continued development according to its earlier Board-endorsed 
cohesive strategy. However, ILRI’s existing projects had been 
revised to suit the new arrangements and that had placed a new 
interpretation on the Board-approved strategy. Such insight was 
largely excluded from the ISPC review, which contained only one 
passing reference to the ILRI Board. Compounding the obvious 
additional management tasks and transaction costs, the ILRI 
Board was faced with a new form of CGIAR engagement in Centre 
governance through a CRP 3.7 ‘Steering Committee’. 


CRP Steering Committees were assumed by the CGIAR 
Consortium to be governing bodies and thus represented a 
potentially more serious incursion into ILRI governance. As for 
most successful operations across the System, this melange was 
managed through goodwill between researchers and advisers 
who knew of each other’s work. Nevertheless, the cumbrous 
reporting lines required of CRPs reinforced the CGIAR Consortium 
acting as if it was governing CRPs even when the majority of the 
research was funded through contracts sourced and signed by 
ILRI directly with donors. Perhaps this anomalous situation was a 
wish that the new arrangements could be a contemporary means 
of returning to the halcyon 1970s. If that was the case, it might 
explain why some CGIAR functionaries thought that they were 
performing a function similar to that of TAC in the past in quality 
appraisal and funds channelling. This misunderstanding was 
possibly aided by the funding for projects sourced directly by ILRI 
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being aligned with the CRP after the ILRI strategic plan was recast 
into the CRP language. In any case, the Board and Management 
were caught between accounting directly to donors, including the 
Consortium office for funds received through that channel, while 
also responding to that office’s expectation that all activities be 
reported to it. The result was increased administration that 
diverted resources from research. Despite widespread goodwill, 
there was a lingering tension over roles and responsibilities 
between the CRP Steering Committee and the ILRI Board, albeit 
less so than in some Centres. In the case of the ILRI-led CRP, deft 
management ensured significant impacts from the research. 


Changes introduced by the CGIAR Consortium’s Strategy and 
Results Framework (SRF) were accommodated alongside a 
number of other factors specific to livestock that had recently 
been raised in the international development  sector.158 
Accordingly ILRI was advised by the ISPC review to update its 
strategic plan even while it was already doing so. From 2011 the 
SRF set out CRPs as if they directed Centres’ research and its 
outcomes, which were now labelled System Level Outcomes. SLOs 
were grouped into four macro levels: reducing rural poverty; 
improving food security; improving nutrition and health, and 
sustainable management of natural resources. This dream of 
unifying CGIAR research was again reminiscent of the early glory 
days when donors reliably provided core funding for CGIAR 
allocation. However, funding was no longer secure, nor was it 
adequate for the broad SRF ambit - and the majority of projects 
were contracted to ILRI rather than through the CGIAR 
Consortium. The ILRI Board responsibly designed its own 
strategic plan as an autonomous body and acknowledged the risk 
of CRP funding falling short of promises. 


In representing the CGIAR conception as operations having 
moved “from coordination of commodity and thematic research 
by the 15 Centres to leadership of 15 CRPs by scientists scattered 
through the different centres” the ISPC review confirmed the huge 
increase in the transaction costs.159 The conclusion was 
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emphasized when costs were compared for the projects that had 
been conducted before the formation of the CRPs and had 
continued within them. In terms of governance and management, 
the ILRI Board was placed in the invidious position of a CRP leader 
subordinate to the Director-General reporting directly to the 
CGIAR Consortium, at least nominally. ILRI managed this through 
the highest-level staff professionalism, goodwill, transparency 
and sound management in the knowledge that the arrangements 
were neither readily transferable nor sustainable. 


The ISPC review contrarily assumed that the arrangements were 
sustainable when they commented that “some Centre 
Directorates maintain traditional leadership and management 
structures that appear to complicate the new leadership and 
management responsibilities of CRPs, raising the question as to 
whether the CG reform has gone far enough”. Such a comment 
must have been made without consideration of either governance 
responsibilities for an autonomous Centre or donor preference to 
direct projects to ILRI rather than through the CGIAR Consortium. 


In these circumstances it was perhaps inevitable that CRPs came 
to be viewed as a means of substituting for the past unrestricted 
funds known as core funding. However, funding for the main 
livestock CRP (3.7) and that channelled through other CRPs where 
ILRI had a major role, did not cover the breadth of ILRI’s mandate 
or its capacity. ILRI was thus spread across six more (of 15) CRPs 
in addition to leading the main livestock CRP, and it also led 
components in three other CRPs with responsibilities that 
extended beyond livestock. One can readily conceive of the 
benefits of integrating research, and of researchers being eager in 
such new interactions, but such potential has always been difficult 
to animate, and in this case was not realized when funding was 
insecure and governance was complicated. As for other Centres, 
the governance risks that accrued to the ILRI Board may have 
been underappreciated at first, but the Board soon corrected this 
and limited involvement in multiple CRPs. And so the CRPs tended 
to drift towards alignment with the fields of Centres yet still 
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retained the confused lines of authority, funding vagaries and high 
overheads. 


With such a dichotomy of perspectives and experiences it was 
unsurprising that the ISPC review recommended that there was a 
need for a CGIAR livestock strategy rather than the cross-cutting 
and piece-meal approach that resulted from the CRP model. The 
ILRI Board responsibly approved Management’s design of a 10- 
year strategy for the period 2013 to 2022 based on five 
performance success factors: getting the science right; influencing 
practice, policy and choices of decision makers to achieve impact; 
growing capacity; securing sustainable and appropriate funding, 
and ensuring that ILRI is fit for purpose. These were to be 
enduring strategies that informed operational plans, met the ILRI 
mandate and transcended the limitations of CRPs. 


Ongoing programs and projects were massaged into three CRP 
themes - Technology Development, Value Chain Development, 
and Targeting, Gender and Impact - following the hallmark 
practice in grantsmanship of adopting new buzzwords to suit 
thematic trends. But this cast a pall over some researchers 
dedicated to addressing people-oriented research for 
development. With the benefit of eight years hindsight, it can be 
seen that this period represented an acceleration of political 
agendas driving the allocation of funds and hence the rhetoric of 
research proposals — and diverting funds from field research. Yet 
committed researchers that focussed on the marginalised persons 
dependent on livestock did not all subscribe to such rhetoric. In 
the pragmatic livestock sector, such specific areas as pathogens, 
ruminant physiology, genetics and soil-plant-animal-microbe- 
people interactions would continue to populate proposals and 
transcend passing jargon and organisational arrangements. 


From outside CGIAR, CRPs if noticed at all, were seen as a mode of 
management that had been tried and abandoned in more 
developed nations. Yet despite these constraints, sound and far- 
reaching research continued throughout this CGIAR phase, and 
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was a testimony to the dedication of high-level researchers, 
qualified research managers and informed Board members. This 
commitment to their vocations rendered some recommendations 
of the successive reviews, such as engagement with NGOs and the 
private sector, superfluous as such engagement was already 
established. For example, one that gained global attention was 
ILRI’s pioneering innovation to join with private insurance 
companies for an index-based livestock insurance scheme 
informed by satellite data of pastoral areas prone to droughts in 
northern Kenya.1© If such impact is mentioned under the CRP 
mantle, it is as a result of some of ILRI’s past actions being 
rebadged rather than wholly a product of the CGIAR Consortium’s 
model. 


This period confirmed differing levels of understanding about the 
nexus of funding and accountability in governance. Inspired 
grantsmanship and inclusion of some overhead costs in project 
proposals allowed ILRI to continue to meet its constitutionally- 
defined responsibilities. When such changes became evident to 
new parties in the Ethiopian Government, its representative 
formally asked the Board why it introduced cost recovery: “is this 
because of disappearance of core funding? Is this unique to ILRI 
or other centres also do it?”. It was an astute question that 
received the reply from ILRI that “implementation of this change 
is absolutely critical to the financial viability of ILRI in a world 
where unrestricted funds are no longer available to subsidize 
project costs. So there’s a system in place to allocate direct 
assignable costs in a reasonable and consistent manner.”161 
Inflated transaction costs and friction between the Consortium 
Board and donors encouraged ILRI to seek and quickly respond to 
new funding opportunities. The CGIAR Consortium model had 
failed both in terms of its promised efficiencies and increased 
funding, as was detailed in a scathing CGIAR review of itself.162 
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The registration of CGIAR Consortium as an international 
organisation in its own right dominated this period, especially 
once CRPs were created. The old bugbear of CGIAR - financial 
constraints subverting grand plans - soon caused the ILRI Board 
to refocus on its essential responsibilities, which it now 
addressed more fully than in the past. With that intent the Board 
and Management mollified CGIAR Consortium intent to influence 


ILRI governance. Separately, polarized viewpoints of the role of 
the CGIAR Consortium were exacerbated by its conflicts with 
donors that increasingly allocated their funds directly to ILRI, as 
for many other Centres. The Consortium approach was seen to 
have missed its mark, yet the CGIAR remained as an 
international organisation, and the ILRI Board was coming of 
age. 


The ILRI Board matured further through this period and ILRI’s 
international reputation continued to grow. The Board was 
coming to realize that its greater responsibilities in budget and 
finance, audit, and high-level program governance could not be 
outsourced, even to CGIAR. The Board was also to soon realize 
that in addition to strengthening its capacity further, planned 
objectives for Asia required much greater funding than had 
eventuated, and the valuable asset of Kapiti required attention. 
These and other matters are discussed in the following chapter. 
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Chapter 10 


Towards One CGIAR - ILRI: 2014-2020 


The 2013 creation of the CGIAR Consortium as a separate legal 
body would have allowed CGIAR to sign contracts in a manner 
similar to the Centres. Whether this was the intended modus 
operandi or not, peripheral outsiders assumed that donor 
governments and philanthropic bodies contracted CGIAR which 
in turn subcontracted Centres for implementation. In fact, the 
modes of engagement were more nebulous. In any case, it was 
possible for some donors, administrators in the Consortium 
Office, and for Consortium Board members with limited 
appreciation of the Centres, to incorrectly assume that the 
Consortium was the governing body above all Centres. Its 
intended functions as a communication forum with donors, a 
channel for donor funding and a means of coordinating Centres 
through CRPs1!63 were undermined when donor solidarity 
inevitably fractured with the exigencies of national politics. By 
2014 a review of the model concluded that CRP governance was 
“complex and duplicative”.1¢4 As a participant in the Consortium 
model, the ILRI Board had accepted the CRP Steering Committee 
as a science advisory body that reported to the Board as well as 
submitting reports to the Consortium Office. The Board 
progressively increased its vigilance in such oversight as the 
interests of the Consortium Office were revealed to be more 
concerned with administrative than governance or scientific 
matters. 


By late 2015 the ILRI Board was concerned that CGIAR-sourced 
funding for all current CRPs and their intended next phase had 
become even more precarious. It therefore charged Management 
to implement risk mitigation strategies that included sourcing 
greater alternative funding and increasing the efficiency of BecA 
operations.165 Falvey became Board Chair (I declare an interest) 
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while Smith continued as Director-General; both were to 
participate in detailed reinvention of the CGIAR over the next five 
years.166 


Dr. Lindsay Falvey Dr. Jimmy Smith 
2015-2021 2011 to date 
Canada 


CGIAR’s uncertain role and changes in corporate responsibility in 
major donor nations led the ILRI Board to further professionalize 
its membership. Consequently it recruited highly experienced 
international expertise for finance, investment and budgets, audit 
and risk, development practice, international business, advanced 
governance, and elite science governance and management. 
Becoming one of the leading Centre governance bodies, the ILRI 
Board constantly referenced itself against the ILRI Constitution 
and its mandate when challenged by inconsistencies from the 
Consortium Office or the Consortium Board. As part of further 
raising the profile of ILRI and livestock research, Nobel Laureate 
Peter Doherty agreed to become ILRI Patron; earlier in his career 
he had been a Board member of ILRAD. This assisted ILRI’s efforts 
by facilitating access to decision-makers in funding bodies, and in 
correcting misinformation about livestock that was circulating in 
some donor nations. 


By 2016 the CGIAR Strategy and Results Framework had such a 
broad vision!67 that it attracted little support. The continued 
failure of CGIAR to meet its budgeted commitments for CRPs had 
led those Centres with reserves to draw on them in order to 
properly meet their contractual obligations. Adopting a cautious 
approach in accessing reserves, ILRI also sourced other funds, 
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increased efficiencies and reduced some activities - and 
continued to argue against the unnecessarily high transaction 
costs of the CRP model.168 By 2017 CGIAR-sourced funding 
(termed Windows 1 &2) for the ILRI-managed CRP had reduced 
to below 2009 levels in stark contrast to the Consortium’s 
founding commitment of increased funding. The productive 
Livestock and Fish CRP that was designed to run for 12 years was 
prematurely terminated after five years. A successor CRP was 
later formulated in the overly political detail required by CGIAR 
and ILRI kept a cautious eye on ambitious funding promises. By 
now ILRI was sourcing 70-80 percent of the livestock budget 
directly. According to one informed reviewer, this CGIAR funding 
debacle marked the final fracturing of the foundational 
arrangements of independent donors, independent scientific 
advice and unrestricted core funding on which the initial success 
of CGIAR had depended.169 


In seeking to remedy the System issues, Board Chairs and 
Directors-General of all Centres met in Europe or the US for 
multiple days twice or three times a year, sometimes with major 
key donor representatives present. With the Consortium 
disbanded during the process, a System Management Board 
(SMB) was created by the Centres to facilitate further 
developments, show inter-Centre cooperation and liaise with 
donors. In apparent culmination of the process in mid 2019, the 
Board Chairs and Directors-General arrived at a far-reaching 
proposal to cluster the 15 Centres into five groups that could 
gradually morph into five single Centres, and perhaps less. As part 
of this approach ILRI engaged consultants in revived talks with 
the World Fish Centre to explore means of enhancing both 
Centres’ operations as a single entity. However, subsequent 
actions of the SMB and some donors were to again preclude 
action.170 


Buoyed by their progress, which met the expressed concerns of 
donors, the combined Board Chairs and Directors-General 


explained their proposal as follows: “the current conformation of 
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15 independent centers [could move] as soon as practicable to a 
smaller number (~5) of boards, each governing one of the ~5 
‘clusters’ of centers or merged centers. Indicative clusters would 
coalesce around such themes as: Agri-food systems, Animals, 
Natural Resources and Policy and an Agro-ecological Regional 
Cluster. There may be some common board members across 
clusters, particularly for common functions such as finance, audit 
and legal matters. Boards would meet the continuing legal 
obligations of centers and integrate current host country 
members. The chair of each cluster board would also be a member 
of the SMB, which may - but not necessarily - include an 
additional independent SMB member. Each of the ~5 clusters 
would be led by a CEO.”!71 It was a bold advance that Centres were 
confident would be greeted with acclaim. It was also remarkably 
similar to an historical analysis of CGIAR that had earlier 
suggested returning to researchable issues related to public goods 
through four groupings of; field crops, root crops, animals and 
forestry.172 


In the event, the Centres’ proposal was gazumped by 
developments of which they were not aware, a circumstance that 
was revealed piecemeal to Centre Boards as a mechanism to move 
rapidly towards a single entity. Dubbed One CGIAR, the single 
entity promised more than doubling of funding in real terms in 
return for Centres’ formally ceding overall governance to a single 
board. Centres were to become ‘sites’ matrix-managed to service 
large programs operating across many ‘sites’ according to new 
research priorities influenced to an hitherto unprecedented 
degree by political development agendas. The proposal was high- 
level and appeared impractical in many ways, which motivated 
the ILRI Board to provide advice in the spirit of making it more 
workable. ILRI Board and Management were particularly 
concerned that livestock research was not adequately 
acknowledged in the initial design. Informed by the history of 
unfulfilled promises of increased funding with the ILCA-ILRAD 
merger and again with the Consortium, the ILRI Board saw that it 
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could not commit to the emerging One CGIAR model unless 
livestock research was to be better funded. 


In the meantime, the SMB was designated to be replaced by a One 
CGIAR Common Board (later renamed as the System Board). It 
now appeared that this had been envisioned by some players 
outside the Centres by effectively empowering the SMB to 
advance the model, and to disregard the ‘cluster’ contribution of 
the Centres. A System Board (SB) composed of persons mostly 
unconnected with the work of the Centres was to be formed with 
a governance mandate over all Centres, which would each sign an 
agreement to become part of One CGIAR. This was revealed in a 
structure that surprised the Centres when it was stated that 
“When formed - through the population by each Center /Alliance 
of at least a 2/3 majority of the Center/Alliance’s own 
discretionary membership - the One CGIAR Common Board [that 
is, the SB] has an overall strategic responsibility (e.g. investments 
that have a broad whole-of-CGIAR potential impact, policies etc.) 
and appoints the One CGIAR Executive Team with clear Terms of 
Reference defining the roles and responsibilities of that 
empowered Executive Team.”173 With commitments from the SB 
that livestock research would increase in the new model, coupled 
with substantial direct funding previously negotiated by ILRI now 
seeming to be contingent on joining One CGIAR, the ILRI Board 
debated the best means by which it could serve its 
constitutionally-defined livestock mandate.174 After successive 
deliberations, the ILRI Board determined to continue in its efforts 
to assist the SB and its agents to better understand the role of 
livestock research in CGIAR and the developing world. 


The arguments put by the ILRI Board included the general points 
that; previous ‘reforms’ in CGIAR had failed to meet resourcing 
commitments, livestock research includes many species and 
disciplines that are much wider than crop research, and donors 
had preferentially increased their direct funding to ILRI. 
Specifically, the ILRI Board anticipated that One CGIAR would 
“redress the balance of investing in its agricultural research 
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portfolio such that the positioning and resourcing of livestock is 
commensurate with its value”, which at the time was roughly 40 
percent of the average global Agricultural Gross Product. The ILRI 
Board and Management were also particularly concerned with the 
neglect of host countries in the One CCIAR design and highlighted 
that ILRI was the only international livestock research Centre and 
maintained significant unique research facilities. As it was 
headquartered in two countries where livestock were essential 
for economies, livelihoods and other dimensions, the significant 
benefits - in the order of over US$16 million per year - 
contributed by host countries to ILRI and CGIAR was 
underrepresented in the new approach.!75 


The ILRI Board and its Executive Committee convened frequently 
to consider the implications of One CGIAR, especially those related 
to governance responsibilities, and agreed to proceed with the 
negotiations to join while withholding contractual commitment 
until it was satisfied that One CGIAR could meet the intent of the 
ILRI Constitution. Advisers to the SB proposed an initial One 
CGIAR structure for taking over the Centres based on examples 
from organisations quite unlike CGIAR that used a ‘thread of 
governance’ concept!’6 in which governance was spread across 
various bodies in an organisation. They suggested that 
governance parties could include; the nominal governing body, 
management, owner stakeholders and other internal bodies - for 
which the governing body was accountable for a comprehensive 
governance framework that allowed all internal and external 
‘governance’ groups to participate in decisions affecting the 
organisation. 


The ‘thread of governance’ model would empower the SB to 
subsume the governance roles of Centre Boards as their roles 
withered to cover the minimum legal necessities that could not 
otherwise be handled by a distant SB. Management direction 
would be allocated to an Executive Management Team (EMT) 
reporting to the SB, which itself would have dominant numbers in 
the vestigial Centre Boards.177 While this might superficially have 
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seemed a formalizing of the initial ‘informal grouping’ that was 
the CGIAR in its early inspired years, it was of real concern to 
Centre Boards that understood corporate obligations. But in the 
world of multinational organisations such obligations were less 
well defined. Nevertheless, Centre Boards saw that oversight and 
policy functions, especially those unique to research areas and 
host countries, could not be adequately covered by a single part- 
time board spanning tens of countries, jurisdictions, regulated 
facilities and research complexities. The proposed model was to 
be modified before it could be agreed by the ILRI Board, or others. 


These deliberations were to come to a head through 2019. 
Meanwhile through 2018, the ILRI Board had continued 
deepening its corporate governance approaches, having already 
eschewed the CGIAR tradition of partial committees conducting 
core Board oversight functions of finance, audit and programs. 
Minutes and actions were formally agreed within days of Board 
meetings. A committee dealing with Human Resources had been 
disbanded so that only relevant policies and unresolved problems 
came before the Board while other matters were clearly defined 
as Management’s role. In 2018, the ILRI Board encouraged an 
update of the Centre’s strategy, supported investigation of means 
to integrate the Kapiti ranch under the ILRI international Centre 
agreement, and endorsed Management’s proposal to form a 
contract-research business arm. Preparation for significant Bill 
and Melinda Gates Foundation (BMGF) funding revolving around 
genetic techniques was continuing and was expected to underpin 
a reorientation of the ILRI strategy and structure.178 


By late 2018, the ILRI Board had endorsed a 30-year plan with 
three-yearly detailed operational plans that acknowledged the 
continuing challenges of uncertain funding and misinformation 
about livestock. These issues were allayed by the anticipated 
BMGF funding of $70 million, which was to include a forgivable 
loan.179 At the same time, the Board was revising the ILRI 
Constitution and its operational Rules of Governance to ensure 
that they each properly reflected current relationships; thus 
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references to CGIAR that related to the now obsolete ‘informal 
grouping’ iteration were deleted and remaining references 
reflected the more contract-style relationship that arose in the 
Consortium era. As the implications of One CGIAR became clearer, 
the ILRI Board exceptionally extended the Chair’s mandate a 
second time to the maximum allowable under the Constitution in 
order to help steer the transition.18° 


Through 2018-19, the ILRI Board developed a strategy for 
negotiations about joining One CGIAR, which included 
participating fully in all possible capacities in order to enhance the 
new organisation’s potential effectiveness and include livestock 
research appropriately. As such, ILRI Board members variously 
contributed; as Chair of the selection panel for the intial SMB 
following the demise of the Consortium, as members to three 
Transitions Advisory Groups, as Chair of the selection panel for 
the new SB, and in planning of the general research strategy. The 
ILRI Board met frequently to deliberate means by which its 
responsbilities might be met within One CGIAR. Having satisfied 
itself that enhanced commitments for livestock research and 
associated budgets would be honoured, the ILRI Board agreed to 
again modify the ILRI Constitution to appoint members of the SB 
members as ILRI Board members alongside host country 
representatives and key ‘discretionary’ members continuing from 
the existing Board.181 


In changing the Constitution, the existing ILRI Board insisted on 
provisions that aimed to ensure the inviolability of future changes 
affecting livestock. Specific clauses addressed a defined quorum 
and qualifications for voting on such matters as far-reaching 
decisions, amendments to the Constitution, and dissolution of the 
Centre. Then the “Board endorsed the proposed discretionary 
Board members as the current Board chair and the Program 
Committee chair, noting the assurance that the chair-elect would 
replace the current Board chair when his term ends in April 
2021”.182 Subsequently it was agreed that non-voting members of 
the future ILRI Board would include the Director-General, the Vice 
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Chair and the chairs of the Finance and the Audit and Risk 
committees.183 The ILRI Board voted unanimously for the revised 
ILRI Constitution at its meeting of the 234 and 25 of September 
2020.184 One CGIAR was legally constituted on October 1st, 2020. 


That September meeting was introduced by the Chair: “This is a 
momentous meeting of the ILRI Board. Despite having met a 
fortnight ago, we have scheduled this additional meeting in the 
final days before One CGIAR changes are implemented to ensure 
best preparation for the transition. The great goodwill expressed 
by the majority of the Board agreeing to step down in favour of 
members of the CGIAR System Board is matched by the 
professional manner in which the ILRI Board has fulfilled its 
governance responsibilities. However, even with this detailed 
planning and preparation, there are elements of the transition 
that are still unclear. The ILRI Board and Management are 
committed to One CGIAR, have separately allocated hundreds of 
person-days to the process - much of it voluntary or in addition 
to other ongoing responsibilities. I consider this an exemplary 
demonstration of commitment to and trust in One CGIAR. Our 
planning based on reciprocated trust in transparency, intended 
future operations, funding and directions of One CGIAR is 
therefore well integrated with the Board’s consistent adherence 
to their responsibilities under the ILRI Constitution.”185 


The Chair of the System Council - the body of major donors 
paralleling the SB - summarised progress through 2020 in stating 
that “the global conversations of our time, in particular the 
increasing profile of the interlinked challenges of climate change, 
biodiversity loss and food security” defined the context for One 
CGIAR. The stated intent of the One CGIAR design to ensure that 
form followed function was to somehow be effected through 
leveraging “the strong brands and expertise of its Centers”, by all 
System Council members (donors) supporting the research 
initiatives through pooled funding to meet new funding targets for 
2022-2024, and through a new 2030 Research and Innovation 
Strategy.18° The early iterations of that strategy had concerned 
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ILRI and spurred inputs by informed livestock researchers to 
correct naive errors and integrate livestock into programs from 
which it had been omitted.187 


Amidst the distractions of the intellectual and substantial time 
demands induced by preparations for One CGIAR, the ILRI Board 
continued its detailed oversight role of the Centre. This included 
Management’s stewardship of the intended reorganisation of the 
Centre to meet the new challenges of livestock genetics related to 
breeding, nutrition and vaccines. In parallel with Management 
ensuring that ILRI’s expertise and facilities addressed the threat 
posed by COVID-19, continuity of research was prioritized with 
the aim of returning the ILRI budget to the growth trajectory 
agreed prior to the interruptions caused by One CGIAR; the 
proposed budget had been in excess of $100 million by 2019 (up 
from $86 million in 2018) with further growth from an additional 
$70 million expected to be spread over the subsequent five years. 
Forestalled by the triple influences of One CGIAR, the pandemic 
and the withholding of the expected additional funding, growth 
had slowed, but by 2021 ILRI planned to resume activities to the 
level of the expected 2019 budget as indicated in Table 14. 


Table 14. ILRI Budgeted Income and Expenditure, 2021188 


Income 

CGIAR Research Projects (CRPs) 38.8 
Direct funding to ILRI (bilateral and other) 57.2 
Other forms of income 6.4 
Operating Income 102.4 
Expenses 

Research expenses 78.9 
CGIAR collaborator expenses 13.5 
Non-CGIAR collaborator expenses 8.7 
Research deficit 0.3 
Other expenses and losses 5.6 
Operating Expenses 101.9 
Net Surplus 0.5 
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The pre-October 2020 ILRI Board had reservations about the 
limited time available for the newly constituted Board to address 
the complexities of ILRI’s diverse oversight needs across private 
ventures, commercial agreements, different host country 
agreements, hosting of other Centres, BecA, ownership of assets 
through a private company and a range of sites, species and 
disciplines from extensive rangelands through smallholders and 
food safety to vaccines and immunological research. To ensure 
continued good governance in the face of this concern, the ILRI 
Board created a transitionary Board Advisory Committee (BAC) 
comprising all members of the pre-October ILRI Board, which 
would underpin the new Board arrangements. 


As ILRI entered 2021, its governance under the Constitution 
approved in September 2020 transitioned smoothly with eight 
new Board members from the SB. Research contracts continued, 
albeit modified to accommodate constraints related to the 
pandemic. However, the decades-long issue of shared governance 
had not been resolved by the changes brought by One CGIAR. 
ILRI’s BAC might be seen as fudging that governance issue, and 
hence it was proposed to change it into a Livestock Research 
Advisory Committee to support the overlapping members of the 
SB and the ILRI Board. While this history ends at this time as ILRI 
enters into a consolidation and adaption phase with new 
challenges, it is apposite to note that the incoming Board Chair, 
Murano, has embraced the role with enthusiasm from April 2021. 


Reorganizing CGIAR has repetitively led to “innumerable 
committees, study teams, ministerial consultations, task forces, 
change design and management teams, steering groups, 
independent reviews, transition management teams, and 
restructuring consultants [... that] pushed in the direction of 
becoming a centralized corporate structure with top-down 
management”.189 In making that observation, an informed 
commentary concluded that “CGIAR would be better off 
restructuring from the bottom up, rather than fiddling endlessly 
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with successive layers of management and _ governance 
superstructure - leaving the basic building blocks, the centers, 
unchanged”.19 The current iteration is a giant step away from 
such advice, and is considered further in the following final 
chapter. 


In this period, the theme of 46 years recurred in a new form that 
may yet clarify some elements of the governance responsibilities 
that have unproductively roamed between the ILRI Board, 
CGIAR in its various iterations, and sometimes ILRI 
Management. Having slowly grown into its role by picking up 
gaps left by changes in CGIAR, the ILRI Board had become a 
professional body acting as a corporate Board to greatly benefit 


ILRI by the second decade of the 2000's. Such developments were 
swamped by the assumptions of One CGIAR, which appeared to 
rely on remote oversight rather than corporate mores. In this 
model, the legal structures, obligations and unwritten 
agreements that allow the continuing legal entity of ILRI to 
operate in host countries, and to host other CGIAR Centres, 
requires informed governance that will continue to evolve. 
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Chapter 11 


Whither ILRI & Governance? 


ILRI’s governance arrangements through five decades can be 
traced through the boxed summaries at the end of each chapter. 
Across that time ILRI’s governance evolved from being strongly 
influenced by the ‘informal association’ of CGIAR to the ILRI Board 
assuming greater responsibility as ILRI grew to source the 
majority of its own funds. At the same time, the ILRI Board was 
subject to successive attempts to build a unified CGIAR System 
with increased overheads that potentially conflicted with ILRI’s 
charter. Such Centre charters have underpinned the resilience of 
the CGIAR System, which led a recent analysis to conclude that 
one “option would be to give up the struggle to build a System, 
dismantle all current System structures, and let the existing 
centers operate in the market. The best centers would likely 
survive and even flourish ... ”.19! That remains a valid option but 
one that will not yet be tested since the current reorganisation is 
still in its infancy. With benefit of five decades’ experience, the 
reorganisation has distinct advantages over its predecessors if it 
learns from those lessons. One lesson is that international 
agricultural research benefits from flexible and_ skilled 
management with a high degree of autonomy close to researchers 
that is overseen and protected from unproductive whims by 
experienced governance of the research institution. This chapter 
elaborates some points relevant to such governance from ILRI’s 
history. 


In the 1970s, the CGIAR and the ILRI Board seamlessly cooperated 
as funds flowed reliably. This happy situation masked the role of 
governance, as did the early CGIAR focus on the narrowly-defined 
high rates of return from crop research192 and some rainfed 
systems in Africa;193 at the same time, the social sciences! failed 
to demonstrate similar impacts. In this milieu the ILRAD 
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laboratory and the ILCA agro-ecological approach were anomalies 
with the consequence that livestock research was _ both 
underappreciated and underfunded compared to the crop 
Centres, as contemporaneous analysis of World Bank programs 
also revealed.1 The later merger of ILRAD and ILCA potentially 
exacerbated the marginalization of billions of livestock- 
dependent people196 when promised CGIAR funds failed to arrive. 
After such funding failures recurring with the Consortium, the 
ILRI Board adopted the rigours of corporate governance. 


ILRI’s governance principles matured as it approved the vision, 
purpose and strategies of ILRI. Board members and Management 
set the Centre’s cultural tone while the Board exercised 
independent judgment in overseeing Management. As the most 
widely adopted approach in the sphere of governance?!9” these 
general principles had developed across millennia to curb 
behavioural excesses and biases, and to integrate diverse 
experience in an organisation that identifies as a legal person. 
Some even see this corporate means of working together 
productively as an organic expression of the natural philosophy 
reinvigorated by the Enlightenment.19? Others see that it 
productively integrates animal behavioural science with inherent 
human traits. Yet others consider research and development 
oversight as an art form199 that must navigate changeable 
multinational agendas and cultural expectations.2°° Whatever the 
case, governance of ILRI must acknowledge that while it may be a 
large Centre in the CGIAR System, it and even the combined CGIAR 
Centres, is tiny compared to other international organisations. For 
CGIAR and Centres, size precludes mimicking the costly multiple 
committee-like governance arrangements of the large 
organisations. Yet as the OECD notes the need for clear authority, 
accountability and responsibility exists for all organisations. 


OECD guidelines, as for most professional bodies, states that 
corporate governance includes shareholder rights, the role of 
stakeholders, transparency, and board responsibilities that 
include strategic guidance, monitoring of management and 
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accountability on behalf of the organisation.2°! This might be read 
as being oriented to commercial entities but in fact has wider 
applicability since the guidelines were developed in co-operation 
with the World Bank in pursuit of global uniformity. If it is argued 
that Centres like ILRI should operate in a public-sector governance 
and management mode, it must be acknowledged that public- 
sector boards are usually advisory and conform to policies set by 
other parts of government. Perhaps this is why governance in the 
public sector is generally less-well understood than that in the 
corporate sector.2 


The board of an organisation serves both the organisation’s 
purpose and shareholders. When conflict arises between the two, 
such as shareholders’ short-term aims being inconsistent with a 
long-term mandated purpose of the organisation, the board must 
provide wise balance. In the context of ILRI, donors might be seen 
as quasi-shareholders whose political agenda could, for example, 
compromise the long-term research that meets ILRI’s mandated 
purpose. Board members in such a situation are bound by ILRI’s 
Constitution. In reality, while donors are not shareholders with 
constitutional power to replace Board members, they can 
withhold funding. Good governance therefore requires a balance 
that is achieved by direct and open dialogue with donors; in this 
situation an intervening body with other objectives can lead to 
Boards trying to serve two masters, which vitiates goodwill and 
communication.23.204 Yet the System once worked. 


The international agricultural research system was conceived ina 
less selfish era and was designed around the genius of precluding 
administrative and political interference in the science of the 
independent legal entities, the Centres. A leading figure in CGIAR 
went on to note: “that genius has always run afoul of management 
experts ... imbued with a top down corporate model with one 
Board, one Chair, one CEO and corporate divisions reporting to 
headquarters.”20 This begs the question of likening donors to 
shareholders and may explain ambiguous interpretations of the 
rhetorically label of ‘stakeholder’. Actual stakeholders would 
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logically include research beneficiaries, expert researchers - and 
host countries, the forgotten donors. Attempting to integrate 
multiple players in governance is similar to the ‘thread of 
governance’ approach mentioned in the previous chapter. Such a 
stakeholder approach would also imply that the rights and 
interests of each party be enshrined in the Centre Constitution. 
This has never been the case, but then neither was the shared 
governance that arose from ILCA and ILRAD’s outset in which 
CGIAR assumed aspects of such governance functions as 
oversight, planning and budgeting. Viability and acceptance of 
that extra-Constitutional arrangement rested on control over 
secure donor funding through CGIAR; the power dissipated when 
funding-security ended. 


To condense this history in CGIAR terms: In the 1970s inception 
of the CGIAR and the modalities of TAC and International Centres 
Week (ICW) functioning as a sort of AGM, donors acted as hands- 
off ‘shareholders’ who made whole the proposed budget. As the 
CGIAR extended its representation and participation at ICW 
beyond those who funded the system, the donor’s posture 
gradually shifted from being shareholders to that of 
‘stakeholders’. The implication over time from a governance 
standpoint was that the donor organ - the Executive Council then 
later the System Council - oscillated between acting as 
shareholders and stakeholders as they exerted their major 
decision-making powers without contracted obligations. 
Governance conventions from the early years when TAC was the 
dominant body had built up a trust across Centre Boards and 
donors alike. By the 2000s donors’ need for increased 
accountability logically engaged them directly with Centres at the 
same time that major donors became enamoured with larger 
research programs. In so doing donors entered the governance 
mix of Centres while outwardly eschewing responsibility. Centres 
responded professionally by organising themselves into an 
Alliance to facilitate coordination of research programs without 
large increases in overheads. Before the Alliance had time to 
prove itself, the Consortium was proposed and later implemented, 
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and the role of donors in governance increased as the Executive 
Council came to act in parallel with the Consortium Board. As 
centralizing momentum rolled into the mid 2010s, donors’ 
influence in governance became even clearer with formation of 
the System Council, which was asked to endorse major proposals 
presented to the System Board. Insofar as such power and 
influence form a critical component of governance, the absence of 
accompanying responsibility, including for the needs of research, 
highlighted a lesson to avoid in reformations of ‘the System’. 


Within the context of that summarized history of CGIAR, the 
experience of ILRI of successive failures of promised funding that 
resulted at merger and centralizing attempts led the ILRI Board to 
become different from most other Centre Boards. It certainly was 
much different from what was imagined within CGIAR itself. The 
ILRI Board’s expectation to continue in its corporate mode and to 
oversee major restructuring and further developments from 2019 
were forestalled by a further attempt to reorganise the System. In 
committing to the reorganisation, ILRI remained unclear as to 
whether the ‘thread of governance’ approach was being followed 
as claimed, or whether it was something closer to the Harvard 
Business Roundtable of CEOs’ shareholder engagement with “a 
corresponding increase in shareholder responsibility’2° It might 
also have been seen as a continuation of an administrative 
mindset that ignored the need for governance as if legally 
constituted Centres did not exist. It is unsurprising that the ILRI 
Board remained wary - and that the global livestock research 
fraternity expressed concern. Other wider questions also rose 
from the ashes of development assistance debates, and can here 
be quickly dismissed. 


Development assistance had long been seen by parts of academia 
as a neo-liberal rationale2°’ that followed either a market-based 
approach or a general interest approach.2°8 The general interest 
approach privileged some stakeholders over others and at worst 
was criticized as hegemonic expansionism akin to colonialism. 
Such a viewpoint saw improvement of nutritional wellbeing, for 
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example, as enhancing economic growth rather than as a good in 
itself, which led such commentators to argue that this was done to 
‘simulate egalitarianism’ in order to make the status quo 
politically acceptable.2°? Their implied solutions were as flawed as 
their idealistic views that donors can be agnostic about the 
purposes to which their funds are applied. Most of these 
arguments can be dismissed as outdated when it is recalled that 
foreign policy links aid to national security and trade, and national 
cultural lobbies can influence aid allocations. Yes, it is self-interest 
and donors are concerned about where, how and to what effect 
their funds are applied, and aid has always been about ‘doing well 
by doing good’.210 Given that donors have been reticent to take 
direct governance responsibility on Centre Boards, past 
responsible stewardship by the implementing Centre maintaining 
close dialogue with donors has been critical for major impact and 
accountability. Successive reviews of ILRI’s performance 
indicated its successful impact in juggling changing governance 
tensions while improving the wellbeing of hundreds of millions 
who have benefitted from the products of livestock research.211 


With high levels of impact,212 functioning Centre governing 
bodies213 and recognition that restrictions of centralized funding 
distorts priorities and raises transactions costs,214 an argument 
might easily be put that resolution of funding should be the focus. 
If funding cannot be assured, organisational change would be 
oriented to reducing overheads while maintaining impact. Yet 
past reactions to this scenario have not followed this logic, 
preferring structural changes that increased overheads.215 
Perhaps governance has been viewed as an instrument of 
administration rather than the other way around as part of an 
administrative air du temps that has also afflicted leading 
independent universities.216 Projecting problems that have arisen 
from centralizing forces and administration onto the Centres has 
recalled Bertolt Brecht’s satire of East German leaders who 
claimed “that the people had failed the government and had to 
work hard to regain its trust. Would it not then be simpler ...if the 
government dissolved the people and chose another?”2!7 
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Dissolving the Centres into ‘research sites’ has indeed been 
mooted in some centralizing attempts as a means of facilitating 
administration, as if the autonomous Centres were divisions of a 
government department. 


Government organisations of superficial relevance in such 
governance discussions have included the national research 
systems of smaller donor nations, such as parts of Australia’s 
national research body - CSIRO, that are of similar size to the 
combined CGIAR Centres. In consolidating separate research 
divisions into a single body, CSIRO governance was vested in a 
single Board.218 Even with only one shareholder and stakeholder, 
surety of funding, and long-term employment for career 
researchers - all factors foreign to CGIAR - potential benefits have 
been compromised by demotivation of researchers and increased 
administrative burdens. Likewise, a New Zealand Crown Research 
Institute about the size of ILRI differs insofar as the NZ institutes 
were constituted under commercial law with attendant penalties 
for directors.219 Vibrant responses to emergencies for such 
domestic organisations relies on a convergence of objectives with 
the single political ‘owner’. By contrast, such responses are 
problematic and slow in the international sphere. 


A vibrant research body requires the ability to respond to 
unforeseen events governed by expertise that is beyond 
administrative functions and is aware of the foibles of human 
nature. The mixed ILRI-CGIAR governance model of the 1970s 
was possible, not only because funding was assured through 
CGIAR, but because of the goodwill of the personalities involved. 
Sharing a common worldview of applying science to address 
suffering, and in particular hunger, was a shared vocation. It may 
no longer be possible to rely on such commitment, as 
demonstrated in the 2010s when Chinese whispers were 
spawned by the CGIAR Consortium-mediated communication 
between donors and researchers. How does this sit with a recent 
description of an idealized “governance and management 
structure [that] distributes strategic direction, governing and 
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advisory functions among several entities, reflecting the diversity 
of stakeholders within the CGIAR System and the critical 
importance of ensuring that the voices of our partners inform our 
actions and decisions”?22° Clearly, such an intention is laudable, 
but it ignores the System’s Achilles heel of unreliable research 
funding. 


Recovery from periodical funding shortfalls has been a hallmark 
of Centre success. Centre Boards and Management have long 
known that “resources for agricultural science are scarce. 
Worldwide, public agricultural research systems are being asked 
to do more with less. ... Agricultural science is being asked to 
contribute to knowledge and technology and to satisfy demands 
for information on many new issues - environmental problems, 
food safety and quality, and rural development - without 
forsaking traditional work.”221 


More specifically for international agricultural research, a current 
independent study of all Centres’ conservatively indicated overall 
returns on investment of 10 to 1. That study concluded that “over 
the past five decades the CGIAR has spent about $60 billion [that] 
has returned tenfold benefits ... manifest as less-easily measured 
payoffs for poor people from greater food abundance, cheaper 
food, reduced rates of hunger and poverty, and a smaller 
geographical footprint of agriculture. This does not count 
substantial benefits accruing in high-income countries.” 222 


High rates of return under conditions of unsecure funding has 
relied on direct communication between Centres and donors, 
which recalls a founding principle of the Rockefeller Foundation 
in creating the first Centres in the 1960s.223 The Foundation 
sought to “deliberately design a system to attract aid funding but 
not give aid bureaucrats and politicians centralized power to set 
scientific priorities and manage long-term research 
organizations.”224 The lesson appears to be, in the language of one 
of an informed participant, that Centres are central to any 
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reorganisation if the System is to avoid being ‘reformed into 
dysfunctionality’.225 


Today, there is reason for hope that today past lessons can be 
heeded, that Centres can remain identified as the centre of the 
System, and that critics in the wider research community can be 
mollified. Those criticisms include; beneficiaries concern about 
the reorientation serving donor political ends; a perception that 
CGIAR is downgrading researchers and research CEOs, and 
frustrations among the vast support network of leading scientists 
and those experienced in research governance who question 
whether CGIAR remains a moral cause worthy of their 
commitment. As the reorganisation evolves, such matters can be 
addressed by heeding lessons from past glitches where 
reorganizational ambition exceeded the practicalities of 
maintaining efficiencies in research that serves marginalized 
peoples. 


What does this mean for the post-2020 iteration of CGIAR 
and ILRI? In addition to the uncertainties of the current 
times, history suggests that a centralized model promising 
huge increases in funding is risky. Perhaps times will 
change, perhaps values will change. But some things may 
best remain the same - in this case it may not be wise to 
downgrade well-governed agents that have saved the 
System in the past - the large independently governed legal 
entities, Centres like ILRI. Just as the agricultural sector in 
the developing world periodically acts as the shock- 
absorber for global financial corrections, so it may be said 
that the agricultural research Centres have acted as shock- 
absorbers for periodic financial glitches in CGIAR - and 
both the agricultural sector and the Centres have also been 
major forces in the subsequent recoveries. 
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Appendix 


A Global Context of International 
Agricultural Research & Development 


With its teleological ideology based on markets, mobility and 
mutability, the post-World War II US assumed all Western 
societies would work together. While the US approach was the 
antithesis of Soviet socialism, both capitalist and socialist 
ideologies saw the past and its traditions as a vestige to be swept 
aside - one pursuing its objective via markets and the other via 
central planning. The result was the Cold War, which began with 
the US eschewing the rules of the colonial period established 
primarily by Britain and confirming itself as the major global 
power. In that capacity, it can be seen as stimulating reactions 
such as the consensus approach developed in the European 
Union, and perhaps even the rise of the Chinese Communist 
Party.226 From the US perspective access to foreign markets and 
trade required global economic stability, which it sought via the 
1944 Bretton Woods’ agreements to create the International 
Monetary Fund (IMF), the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development (World Bank) and by tying traded currency 
values to the US dollar. As the largest provider of development 
funds, complemented by the Ford, Rockefeller and other US 
foundations and investments via the CIA, the US influenced 
strategic global allocations that ranged from European 
universities and research institutions to cultural organisations 
that countered communism. 


In the same era, developments especially in China were supported 
by a huge Soviet assistance program that represented around one 
percent of Soviet GDP; the US Marshall Plan (see below) was 
around 0.6 percent of US GDP.4 Countering Soviet influence in the 
1960s, the US Peace Corps was created to send 15,000 Americans 
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abroad to share “in the great common task of bringing to man that 
decent way of life which is the foundation of freedom and a 
condition of peace.”22”7 With the global economy slowing and the 
US model reliant on expansion of capital, dialogue increased and 
by 1975 produced the Soviet-initiated Helsinki Agreement for a 
Declaration on Principles Guiding Relations between 
Participating States. The Agreement implied stability through 
principles of national sovereignty of borders and domestic 
matters and in some cases, Western provisions for universal 
human rights and fundamental freedoms.228 As East-West 
conflicts seemed to ease, a European proposal to avoid similar 
North-South conflicts led to the New International Economic 
Order Bill being passed by the UN General Assembly. The US 
dissented, seeing it as a form of socialism that would stifle the 
world economic order and asa result that EU ideal achieved little 
more than the Lomé Conventions’ duty-free imports to the EEC for 
favoured nations. The bland assumption of the Bill that 
developing nations were somehow uniform in_ assets, 
development and attitudes was made false by the differing 
reactions from nations with diverse economic bases - the needs 
of those supplying raw materials to Western nations differed from 
those of city states or oil exporters. 


The Cold War morphed to a new form when the US 1980s 
recession was addressed through large military spending and 
global investments that led to Asia becoming an industrial 
supplier to the West. Ideological differences also reduced as 
Russia modified its economy, and as new fields of conflict arose in 
ethnic, religious and national terms. Nevertheless, such 
globalization transformed the views of many influenced by 
socialist policies, including China, and ushered in an era of 
marketing, management and at least some financial relaxation, all 
of which incidentally further benefited the US. 


Embedded in the post-war worldview of equity, the international 
agricultural research Centres followed an emphasis on technical 


solutions to development. While their focus has always been on 
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research in the service of development as conceived by wealthy 
nations, emphases have been influenced by political fashions in 
funding nations, development agencies and even philanthropic 
bodies. Thus the impact of applied research is today considered in 
such terms as environment, gender and national good governance 
as defined by funders. Nevertheless, it has been argued that the 
founding assumptions of international organisations have 
remained unquestioned insofar as technical assistance is 
considered the lever for development that will facilitate improved 
policy making. Thus from the 1980s, when wider issues such as 
sustainable development, national good governance, and 
participatory development, gender, and indigenous peoples 
became de rigueur, each was still unconsciously conceived within 
a technological worldview.222 This applied to all international 
development, including livestock research. 


International livestock development predates conception of the 
international livestock research Centres of the post-war era. 
While acknowledging the _ significant earlier colonial 
developments, the founding definitions of post-war development 
were essentially those of the USA. Narrowing the historical line for 
the sake of brevity in this discussion: the US conception has been 
traced from 1949 when Truman in his inaugural presidential 
address defined development for poor nations in terms of 
mimicking the route followed to wealth by Western nations. Since 
then, notwithstanding the distractions of Keynesian versus 
neoliberal debates, the approach has remained that of making 
parts of Third World nations in the Western image. The major 
themes of development transitioned through infrastructure, 
industrialization, macroeconomic reform and _ electoral 
democracy in the pursuit of replicating Western values and 
wealth, which became a convenient means of rebutting the 
expansion of communism. Early World Bank loans for economic 
reconstruction in Czechoslovakia, Denmark, France, Luxemburg, 
The Netherlands and Poland had shown benefits from this general 
approach.?230 
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After US Secretary of State Marshall initiated his eponymous Plan, 
the World Bank came to focus on less developed countries. 
Demand for development assistance loans rose as colonies 
became independent and sought Marshall Plan funding similar to 
that extended to Europe. Through the evolving UN system 
emerging nations argued for concessional lending and grants for 
technical and financial assistance. Opposed by most Western 
nations this eventually led to the creation of the soft-loan window 
of the International Development Association of the World Bank 
funded by Western nations, but mainly by the US. The resulting 
technical advice, dams, canals and roads averted much hunger 
and poverty as bilateral development assistance grew in parallel 
with Bank loans. The shared aim was to increase national incomes 
by five percent by 1970 through infrastructural, agricultural and 
industrial development, which was expected to double living 
standards within 30 years.231 


This ‘golden age of technical assistance’ was exemplified by the 
UN declaration of the 1960s as the decade of development. It was 
the period when the US philanthropic foundations - Rockefeller 
and Ford - began strategic inputs for research to adapt Western 
innovations and practices in support of Third World agricultural 
development. This led to, among other innovations, the idea of 
adding livestock health and production research to the 
development formula. All such interventions subscribed to faith 
in repeating the unprecedented rate of economic growth in the 
West since 1940 including those European nations that had been 
devasted by the war. That faith was borne out by the growth in 
Asia, Latin America and even to an extent in Africa - until the mid 
1970s. Then followed an oil crisis, inflation and recession, which 
led to the GDP of Western nations falling and aid flows faltering at 
the same time that the elevated expectations of poorer nations 
found voice in international development dialogue. Part of that 
expectation was addressed to the poorer sections of the 
population in developing countries. 
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The World Bank Research department concluded in 1974 that 
“more than a decade of rapid growth in under-developed 
countries has been of little or no benefit to perhaps a third of their 
population”.232 Sceptical developing country leaders challenged 
the intent of technical assistance while wealthy nations began to 
experience what later became known as ‘donor fatigue’. A product 
of internationalization itself, developing-nation spokespersons 
now argued that development assistance was a means of 
reinforcing the existing world order, which was underpinned by 
the international financial system. Observing these trends, 
informed parties worried that global stability could be put at risk 
by divergent viewpoints, uneven development and _ rising 
population. 


Concern about the future gained currency with the influential 
Club of Rome publication, ‘Limits to Growth’,233 which spawned 
other works and motivated a generation of agricultural scientists 
to enter international development. Revised approaches by major 
institutions sought to accommodate the demands of poorer 
nations. One minor part of these changes was the 1970s formation 
of a voluntary group of donor nations called the CGIAR, through 
which the World Bank and donor nations allocated funds for 
agricultural research specific to the needs of developing nations. 
International agricultural research Centres already in existence or 
under preparation formed the core of the CGIAR, including the 
two livestock research Centres. 


The 1970s also saw national planning and industrialisation 
reoriented to markets and macroeconomics through structural 
adjustment loans. Seemingly unimportant to international 
agricultural research, this change led to US concerns about 
conflicts with its own interests, which culminated in its first 
formal vote against a World Bank loan. Soon afterwards the US 
became the first major donor country to the Bank to reduce its 
expected increase in contributions, and to link future 
contributions to specific policy changes in borrowing nations. The 
tactic was to be repeated by the US and sometimes adopted by 
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other agencies. On a comparatively microscopic scale the donor 
base of the CGIAR also drifted towards directing funds to specific 
agricultural research through bilateral grants to research Centres 
in preference to ‘core’ funding channelled through the CGIAR. For 
a small group of independent Centres, this seemed a logical 
decision although it had the effect of marginalising the scientific 
coordination and oversight of integrated research programs, and 
the collegiate governance influence that came with those roles. 


International development gradually became seen to be a much 
more long-term process than post-war reconstruction had been 
in nations with an educated populace and similar cultural values 
to the US. It was therefore postulated that foreign assistance could 
only expect to influence rather than lead development, which was 
said to require the involvement of the private sector. 


By the 1980s, World Bank structural adjustment loans enforced 
policy changes that included promotion of the private sector in 
conjunction with improvements in national governance. In the 
supporting role performed by international agricultural research, 
technological innovations were to be accompanied by policy 
advice aimed at enhanced adoption of research products. Poverty 
alleviation emerged to eventually divert attention from food and 
nutritional security and from the livestock-human health issues 
serviced by the two international livestock research Centres. By 
the 1990s the focus widened further to address environmental 
and social policies and orient governments to create enabling 
atmospheres for private sector development. As the majority of 
the poor-world’s livestock keepers and farmers were 
smallholders who were the focus of the international agricultural 
research Centres, development dialogue became confused, and 
new voices arose from the NGO and academic sectors. 


Diverse commentary included reference to failures to instil good 
governance or to counter endemic corruption, which both 
resulted from excessive reliance on technical and economic 
issues. Academic and NGO rhetoric claimed that such a 
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functionalist approach privileged technical above political 
solutions by assuming that all problems could be reduced to the 
same rational analysis as technical matters.234 Donors and funders 
influenced by such opinion became increasingly concerned to 
ensure that projects demonstrated impact. For specialized 
agricultural research this led to the impossible situation of short- 
term social impact being expected from long-term technological 
research. Continuity of long-term research commitments with 
extended implementation chains, such as development of 
vaccines and rangeland management, became complex as donor 
time horizons shrank. 


By 2010 there were 15 international agricultural research 
Centres, the two livestock Centres had merged in 1994. As small 
multilateral institutions the Centres had produced exceptional 
benefits with credible rates of return, higher than any donor 
expected.235 This had been accomplished by astute management 
and variable governance structures within the CGIAR. Boards of 
the autonomous Centres served an essential role in protecting 
elite researchers from many of the whims and vagaries of 
development fashion so that long-term programs could support 
balanced development. However, Centre Boards effectively 
shared their governance roles with other parties including 
occasional donor representatives and the Technical Advisory 
Committee and other iterations of the CGIAR. Over time as Centres 
increasingly operated as integral units and sourced much of their 
own funding, some Centre Boards assumed more conventional 
governance approaches. But such small organisations were 
inevitably affected by the changing international relationships 
that in turn impacted the operation of multilateral institutions. 


Bgas and McNeill discussed the future of multilateral institutions in 
general and although their focus was on large institutions such as 
the World Bank, they introduced the trends that define all 
international development.236 Even for large institutions, civil 
society seems to assume that past approaches and current politics 
can be brought together to make globalisation work for the poor. 
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It is a recognition that the USA remain critical to international 
development and that this implies participation of the private 
sector - and philanthropic organisations. If these forces persist 
and if they apply to the international agricultural research 
Centres, then it marginalises much academic debate about 
Keynesian versus neoliberal views of development. Pragmatically, 
the USA remain the dominant global state supported by its huge 
economy, military capacity, multicultural population and the 
English language. It is also the home of large philanthropic groups 
and legislation that encourages disbursement of those funds. It 
therefore seems that the future direction of funding for 
international agricultural research will probably be determined 
more by the USA and like-minded wealthy nations than by 
academic or avant-garde correctness. If this is correct, many hope 
that this might lead to a return to a central focus on research to 
reliably alleviate food and nutritional insecurity as the first step 
toward full human development. As livestock research remains 
central to such a goal, a rational future would see expansion of the 
work of ILRI and its collaborators. The imperatives that caused 
ILCA and ILRI to be established when the world population was 
approaching four billion are even more important today. 
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